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BY NOW the first adjustment to a world at war has been 
made. There is no longer the pre-war question: Can 
the world possibly fling itself once again into the modern 
hell of warfare? Nor is there, any longer, the question 
we all asked ourselves when the fatal step was taken: 
Can it be possible that this has happened? 

There is the stark reality: It has happened. Murder 
stalks across the world. 

What shall we do next? 

There is only one answer: Re-establish, and cling to, 
all those lost values which, in times of past crises, have 
made heroes out of plain, ordinary men and women. 

We are not indulging in wishful thinking—nor are 
we dealing in abstractions. Most of our readers have 
suffered unspeakably during the last 25 years. They 
have experienced war, hatred, inflation, depression, 

and now war again. Those readers who missed the 
first part of this vile cycle have felt the repercussions 
of it—and in fact they suffered most of all, because they 
must have felt that they inherited the wrongs of a past 
generation, for which they were in no way to blame. 
And a sense of injustice is the most bitter type of 
human feeling. 

But, again, what shall they—and we of that earlier 
generation—do next? 

To answer that question fully, this writer must go 
backward, and live again the lessons of those recurring 
crises which war and economic chaos have taught us. 

There is just one bright spot: Communal disaster 
has engendered communal sympathy: a mutual clinging 
together, a self-sacrifice. 

We recall those unsung heroes—men and women in 
all walks of life—who took war and depression in their 
stride, who fought the black specters of want and 
despair—and who eventually came out on top, battle- 
scarred but victorious. 

And so it will be again. Men and women will meet 
this new challenge—and will emerge from it, finer 
and stronger people. 

To reduce this to more specific terms, what shall the 
average textile man do next? 

The executive will try to do everything to safeguard 
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himself and his stockholders and his employees against 
the ravages of speculative inflation and the inevitable 
deflation. 

The operating executive—superintendent, overseer, 
second hand, section hand—will try to do everything 
to safeguard those under him against the toll which 
war and post-war chaos demands from innocent 
bystanders. 

The technician—engineer, chemist, physicist, person- 
nel director, designer—will try to do everything to safe- 
guard his company, and the men employed in it, against 
the assault which modern warfare, and its aftermath, 
make upon sound business enterprise. 

All these groups—executives, operating men, techni- 
cians—will unite to fight against sabotage of the type 
which is always latent, but which comes to the fore 
when international hatreds are kindled. 





MOST OF US, in all walks of life, want to let the other 
man live, and prosper. To execute that desire, we—all 
of us—shall have to call upon a strength which is beyond 
the capabilities of any one of us. We shall have to 
enlist that compelling force which makes weak men 
strong, in emergency. There is no naming of that force. 
For centuries, men have tried to name it and have 
failed. 

This writer has no name for it. All he has is a 
description. It is the all-conquering motive which rises 
to defend those deep-seated moralities of all of us 
against temporary attacks from self-seeking minorities. 

In none of this should any one of us feel holier than 
thou. We have all made pitiable mistakes in the last 
quarter-century. But we have also learned a lot from 
that travail. 

Is there any answer except that each of us, within 
his own occupation and within his own industry, must 
try to apply those lessons to the good of all? 

Only those who have something to gain from world 
misery will quibble with that way out. 

The rest will cling to age-old standards, to well- 
established values—and will make this latest unsought 
catastrophe a stepping stone to further human progress. 
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Wage-Increase 
Demand Unwarranted 


There is absolutely no justification 
for general wage increases in textiles 
at this time. 

Too often, such a remark is made 
merely as an automatic resistance of 
an industry to a demand for higher 
wages. But this writer has long advo- 
cated maintenance of as high a wage 
level as possible in textiles—and many 
times in recent years has warned the 
industry against contemplated wage- 
cuts. Consequently he feels he can now, 
in good grace, offer counsel on the 
other side of the question. 

Textile manufacture, by and large, 
has been a losing business for the last 
15 years. Despite sporadic spurts of 
profitable activity, the net result to 
most companies has been red-ink. 

Textile employees, on the other hand, 
have had sharp improvement in their 
economic status in recent years. Some 
feel that the increase in wage costs has 
been too sharp to be absorbed by the 
industry. 

In any event, the future stability 
of the industry from the standpoint of 
the employed personnel just as much 
as from that of the owners, depends 
upon restoration of profits for the indi- 
vidual enterprises. No industry can con- 
tinue indefinitely to pay wages out of 
red-ink. Sooner or later, corporate sur- 
pluses and RFC loans run out. 

It would be the part of wisdom for 
the textile unions to give the industry 
a chance to make just a little money 
for itself before jumping in and de- 
manding another wage increase. Other- 
wise, the gains which textile employees 
have made in recent years may never 
be consolidated. 


Don't Go Haywire! 


The previous piece is a “don’t” for 
textile labor. This one is a “don’t” 
for textile management. 

If there is one sure way to give up 
in advance such profits as may accrue 
from the present favorable situation, 
it will be through unsound sales and 
production policies. Such _ policies 
hardly have to be named; they are 
ghosts at every textile feast. Accept- 
ance of orders for too long a period 
ahead; a rush to third-shift operation; 
these are the vicious pair which ruined 
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a perfectly good textile market in 1937. 

On this page, in January of that year, 
we wrote: 

“Enjoy the boom but don’t get a 
boom complex. We’re bullish on the 
textile industry right now—more so 
than we've been in years. In fact, we 
really believe that the long-heralded 
‘new era’ in textiles is here and 
that it will stay IF the manufacturers 
treat it right.” 

They didn’t treat it right—and the 
rest is history. 

Will the industry learn from history 
this time? 


Contents Noted 
.. . With Thanks 


New York 
Editor, TextitE Wor.p: 

Again, congratulations on a fine edi- 
torial in the current number of TEXTILE 
Wor_tp—“When the World 
War.” 

To some it may seem quite a long 
time—back to 1914 and the outbreak 
of the other big war—but when one 
considers the “dislocations” that have 
been in evidence ever since, the present 
generation would profit much by care- 
fully pondering the ups and downs that 
came out of the last war and which are 
far from settled as the world enters 
another. 

Maintain a 


Goes to 


balanced attiude and 
don’t get too far out on a limb, is good 
advice. 

SNELSON CHESNEY, Vice-President, 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


New York 
Editor, TextTiLE Wor.p: 


This is just a word to tell you I think 
vou have done a perfectly swell job in 
the synthetic fiber section of your Sep- 
tember issue. It is exceptionally well 
done, with just the right information. 

S. J. Kennepy, Director of Market 
Research, Pacific Mills 


Gastonia. N. C. 
Editor, TextiLe Wortp: 

[ have read with pleasure the com- 
ments in your September issue on 
“Faces We See.” We all feel that Mrs. 
Barnwell has done a splendid job in 
presenting our side of the southern tex- 
tile social conditions, and we are grati- 


fied to know that this work is received 
in such favorable comment generally. 
Haroip LINEBERGER, 
President, 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Ass'n 


Boston, Mass. 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 


There are very few nights that I do 
not mentally write a few letters, either 
commendations or condemnations, but 
not more than one out of a thousand 
do I actually follow up. 

However, you are the cause for a rare 
exception. Having been away I just got 
around last evening to reading your 
August issue and your comments on 
Secretary Wallace are so extraordinarily 
good that I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my enthusiasm. They are 
straight from the shoulder, and yet with 
the feeling I have, show a marvelous 
restraint. My congratulations! 

Henry G. Simonps, 
Vice-President, Pacific Mills 


Paper Tubes: More 
Change? 


Those people to whom all change is 
a dangerous thing, and who just want 
to be let alone, will find new distress 
in the use of paper tubes on spinning 
frames, as described in an article in 
last month’s issue of TextTiLE Wor.p. 
Granted that it is too early to draw 
definite conclusions from the installa- 
tions to date, it is entirely possible that 
from this development there will even- 
tually emerge one more revolution in 
standard textile practice. 

In other words, no process, no ma- 
terial, no machine is immune to this 
wave of change. That is why textile 
manufacturers have found they have 
to “modernize or else!” 

Incidentally, Textmte Wortp takes 
pardonable pride in once more setting 
the pace in informing the industry on 
technical developments. In our March 
1939 issue, we ran an article entitled 
“Vibrating Spindles” in which Euro- 
pean experience in spinning on paper 
tubes was summarized. That was the 
first article on this subject to appear in 
an American publication, we believe. 

Watch future issues for further news 
on this latest demonstration of a vi 
brant textile industry. 
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Shall We—or Won't We? 


Editor, Textite WorRLD: 

Right now, this is the only important 
country in the world where a person 
can think, and talk and write what he 
thinks. How long can we preserve that 
ineflable blessing? How long can we 
remain free men? For there’s no free- 
dom, onee the freedom of expression 
is gone. I think I can answer my own 
question. 

Here’s the answer: We can retain 
lreedom in this country just as long as 
we want to. That sounds like a quibble 

hut it isn’t. The times we have veered 
close to a cancellation of freedom have 
been times when the great mass of 
people didn’t want it. They were fol- 
lowing one ism or another and _ the 
only way an ism can survive is by sup- 
pression of all thoughts which run 
counter to it. 

What, then, is the final answer? 
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First, a refusal to join in the Euro- 
pean war. Second, a determination to 
protect every non-criminal citizen in 
his expression of his own thoughts, 
within the laws of libel. Third, a 
strengthening of our defense agencies 
so that we can get tough if aliens don’t 
stay within those limits. Fourth, a 
re-establishment of something resem- 
bling a government by the people. 
That last may sound political—and 
in fact it is. We have lost some of our 
freedom in recent years through purely 
internal acts. We have reached the 
stage where legislators were “purged” 
because they disagreed with the Ad- 
ministration; where manufacturers were 
afraid. to open their mouths because 
of the possibility of “purge” by the 
National Labor Relations Board; where 
farmers have been coerced into stupid 
programs because of fear of “purge” 


Stocking Dyes Bleed 
Finish Menders 





by the Department of Agriculture, or at 
the very least by fear of stoppage of 
taxpayers’ checks. 

How are we going to restrain those 
types of activity by our own Govern- 
ment? Purely by a banding together 
of all citizens, Democratic and Repub- 
lican, Socialist. Labor—and all groups 
who see in American freedom the last 
stronghold against dictatorship. 

To be frank, that sounds as if I were 
calling for a fight against the Admin- 
istration. I’m not. I’m merely calling 
for a recognition that a national gov- 
ernment is needed in this crisis. The 
present Administration can establish a 
national government more easily than 
can any other group, for the simple 
reason that it is in power. It can 
“purge” itself of the crack-pots who 
are threatening American freedom, and 
call into its councils men of all politi- 
cal faiths. In fact, that is the only way 
in which it can act now to save Amer- 
ican freedom. If it ddes not so act, the 
voters of the country will act in 1940. 

Non-politically yours, 
Jack Carp. 
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War Isnt Hell in Textiles 


But it may be later on—and this thought 
seems to have had a sobering influence 


By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


THE AVERAGE TEXTILE MAN is having a 
tough internal scrap just now. His 
normal hatred for war is in conflict with 
his perfectly natural appreciation of 
what the new war has done for him, 
thus far. The outcome of this conflict 
has been an attempt to prove that this 
isn’t a war boom after all. 

The pet mental exercise of the ex- 
perts right now is an attempt to ration- 
alize this present activity and even to 
analyze it quantitatively into a certain 
percentage of “normal” pick-up and a 
certain percentage of “speculative” in- 
terest. That’s a swell question, but there 
isn’t any answer to it—unless some 
method can be devised whereby the in- 
tent of the buyer at the time of a pur- 
chase can be detected and registered by 
some type of recording instrument. 

That doesn’t mean the question 
shouldn’t be faced. 

In the first place. it must be recalled 
that the textile market, and business 
generally. were ready to go places some 
months prior to the outbreak of war 
and that the only deterrent was the fear 
of war. That cloud on the horizon held 
in check, throughout the first eight 
months of the year, what had all the 
earmarks of a perfectly good business 
boom. It was freely predicted that, if 
there could be any assurance of peace 
in Eurepe, American business would go 
places. Well, war came—and American 
business started to go places. 

This was due to several causes but 
primarily to a belated realization that 
war in Europe would make heavy de- 
mands upon our industries. Business 
had been studying the trends of the last 
war—and there certainly was plenty of 
time to think them over. 

In textiles, generally, the first wave of 
buying activity during the memorable 
first week of September this year was 
followed by a secondary wave shortly 
after the middle of the month. The net 
result was one of the most active months 
of the year. 

To come back to the question as to 
how much of this is “speculative” buy- 
ing, it was probably mostly “specula- 
tive” if that term merely means that the 
purchaser was banking on an active 
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demand for the products he was going 
to make out of the textiles he ordered. 
But after all that’s what most business 
activity is based upon. 

The iact is, that thus far the textile 
markets have conducted themselves re- 
markably well in view of the strain that 
has been placed upon them. The price 
advances have not been unreasonable; 
there has been a disinclination to accept 
orders beyond the end of the year; and 
there has been some restraint on the 
extension of production schedules. The 
second-named factor, disinclination to 
take orders too far ahead, is the main 
difference between this and the 1937 
booms. As for the matter of production 
schedules, that is what most students of 
the situation are watching most care- 
fully. In some quarters there has been 
a rush to the third shift but in others 
that resource is being avoided. 

As was true in the security markets, 
one important question in the market 
has been the probable length of the war 
itself. Although the first expectation— 
here again based on the lesson of 1914 
—was for a very long war. Germany’s 
peace moves after the conquest of 
Poland made all the markets jittery. 
Incidentally, it is deplorable to think 
that war-hating people were placed al- 
most in the position of being afraid to 
hear that the war had ended. 

Probably this uncertainty was _ re- 
sponsible for the restraint that was 
exercised in many directions. It was 
realized that the only business that 


could be counted on surely was that 
which we could expect from a rising 
economy in this country, and it was 
realized further that the war impetus 
might be a short-lived one. 

At any rate, it is this writer’s pleasure 
to be able to report that, to date, the 
textile industry has conducted itself 
extremely well under the circumstances. 


WE STATED ABOVE that price advances 
had not been unreasonable. Apparently 
this is not accidental, but the result of 
“a determination to avoid any sem- 
blance of war hysteria in pricing poli- 
cies,” to quote George A. Sloan, chair- 
man of the Consumers Goods Industries 
Committee. In making public reports 
from several important manufacturing 
industries represented on that commit- 
tee, Mr. Sloan said: “Despite raw ma- 
terial price advances many manufac- 
turers have not as yet increased their 
selling prices. The general trend has 
been to go very slowly and to minimize 
these increased costs in their respective 
price policies. In some industries, nota- 
bly in certain branches of textiles, an 
unprecedented demand has stimulated 
production and has had a buoyant in- 
fluence on prices which heretofore were 
below cost of production.” Among the 
textile association executives quoted 
were Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent, Cotton-Textile Institute; Arthur 
Besse, president, National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers; Charles Whit- 
ney Dall, president, National Rayon 
Weavers Association; and Herbert L. 
Gutterson, president, Institute of Car- 
pet Manufacturers of America. 

So far as the individual branches of 
the industry are concerned, details will 
be found in the market section of this 
issue (page 106). To summarize briefly 
the highlights: 

Cotton: The price advances during 
September may be visualized from the 
following comparisons: Spot cotton 
went from 8.9lc. on Sept. 1 to 9.39c. on 
Sept. 29. In the staple fabrics, 64 x 60 
27” 7.60 print cloths advanced from 
3% ec. to 4c. during the same period, 
while 64x60 3844” 5.35 print cloths 
went from 4-4/8 to 5-5/8; 20/2 carded 
yarns advanced from 23c. to 28%c. . - - 
Gray goods are once more on a profit: 
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able basis. . . . Mercerizers are antici- 
pating considerable increase in demand 
from manufacturers in South and Cen- 
tral America, according to Dean Hill, 
president of the Mercerizers Associa- 
tion of America. . . . In combed yarns, 
more poundage was sold in the first two 
weeks of the war than in any similar 
period since the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association started keeping 
statistics. Spinners have tried to keep 
their feet on the ground and are selling 
nothing on extended deliveries and are 
adhering strictly to the yarn rules... . 
The approach of the 3244c. minimum 
wage date (Oct. 24) was a further 
strengthening factor in the industry. 

Wool: Raw wools led the rise; tops 
advanced 50% in two months, and wool 
goods were advanced 35 to 50c. per yd. 
in two jumps since the August open- 
ings... . The British government took 
over complete control of the wool indus- 
try, prohibiting exports of wool tops, 
yarns, etc., except under license from 
the British Board of Trade. Canada 
also restricted exportation. .. . It is gen- 
erally recognized that the war situation 
will be a stimulus to increased admix- 
ture of staple fiber and other substitutes 
in wool goods. . . . A statement in one 
of the daily newspapers quoting a man 
in the industry to the effect that, unless 
the British government releases to 
American mills some of the Australian 
and New Zealand wool clips that they 
have impounded, 75% of the mills here 
will have to close by spring, was re- 
garded as incorrect by informed 
branches of the industry. There is no 
such percentage dependent upon out- 
side sources for raw wool. 

Rayon: Prices on both yarns and 
goods were advanced. The increase on 
yarns (2c. on the key 150s) was con- 
sidered very small, in fact too small 
in many quarters. . .. Rayon staple de- 
mand will increase substantially pre- 
dicts the Rayon Organon, not only from 
present outlets but also as a wool substi- 
tute. Of the present 100,000,000 Ib. do- 
mestic consumption almost half of it is 
imported, chiefly from England. By 
early 1940, it is forecast, the domestic 
production should be 75,000,000 Ib. 

Silk: Raw silk made a spectacular 
rise from $2.63 at the end of August 
to $3.10 at the end of September. 

Knit Goods: Silk full-fashioned ho- 
siery was advanced by manufacturers 
as much as 75c. per doz. Some makers 
have dropped the 79c. and 89c. retail 
lines and made $1.00 the lowest retail 
price... . “It is a time to proceed cau- 
tiously on our selling commitments and 
to proceed with a very careful eye on 
what happened in the past, viz. increas- 
ing costs of all kinds plus increasing 
taxes,” was the warning addressed to 
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British Press Combine 


Weekly air raid tests have become a routine part of the work at textile mills in England 
View shows operatives at Maple Mills, Oldham, carrying on with gas masks during such 


a test 


members of the Underwear Institute by 
Roy A. Cheney, president, in a letter en- 
titled “What the War May Mean.” 
Finishing: Finishers have _ expe- 
rienced increase in activity due to the 
war. Faced with higher costs, most of 


the larger job finishers have increased 
prices. ... Unlike the situation in 1914 
when this country was almost wholly 
dependent on dyes imported from Eu- 
rope, today only about 3% of the syn 
thetic dyes used are imported. 


Cotton and War—Then and Now 


Washington specialists study 1914 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washinaton Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLI 


MUCH MIDNIGHT OIL is being burned 
in the offices of the cotton specialists at 
the Department of Agriculture in their 
efforts to appraise the situation which 
confronts raw cotton. There may have 
been some among them who foresaw 
that cotton prices would go up instead 
of down when hostilities in Europe ac- 
tually began. If there were they did 
not voice their opinion very loudly. At 
any rate the prevailing opinion was 
that some depression of the price would 
follow the actual outbreak of war, al- 
though none expected any such slump 
in price as followed the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 

Clearness of hind-sight makes it plain 
that there are good reasons why the 


price went up instead of down. To 
start with markets were taken by sur- 
prise in 1914. In 1939 the probability 
of war had been recognized for a year. 
In 1914 the exchanges in New York, 
New Orleans and Liverpool closed their 
doors from early August until Nov. 16. 
Deprived of the stabilizing effect of the 
exchanges, prices fell to lower levels 
than otherwise would have been the 
case, many of the experts think. The 
average price in 1913 was 12.70c. for 
upland middling at New Orleans. On 
a purchasing power basis this would be 
around l5c. at present. In July of 1914 
the average price at New Orleans was 
13.3le. The price fell abruptly and 
reached its low point in October when 
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the average was 6.92c. By 1918 the 
annual average was up to 31.13c. and 
the top was 41.41c. in April 1920. 

When war began in 1939 the country 
was coming up out of a depression. In 
1914 the business cycle was on a down- 
ward swing. The cotton year ended 
July 31, 1914, was a big-crop year. 
When war broke out it was apparent 
that the new crop would break all previ- 
ous production records. It amounted to 
16,135,000 bales. Consequently if there 
had been no war, prices would have 
gone to a lower level. As a matter of 
fact nearly 4,000,000 bales were added 
to stocks. Consumption remained con- 
stant until after the United States sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Germany 
in February, 1917. Consumption then 
started to mount. 

In 1914 stocks of cotton in Europe 
were relatively much larger than they 
were this year. Exports decreased pro- 
vressively during the World War, from 
9.522.000 bales in 1913-14 to 4,641,000 
bales in 1917-18. In the same period 
exports of cotton manufactures in- 
creased rapidly, from $51,467,000 in 
1913-14 to $169.378.000 in 1917-18. 

Since war began on Sept. 1 this year, 
exports of both cotton and cotton goods 
have turned up sharply. It is recognized 
that the subsidy has had much to do 
with this, but the trend would have 
been the same anyway, it is felt. For- 
eign stocks of cotton and of American 
cotton goods were lower than would 
have been the case had buyers abroad 
not been waiting to take advantage of 
the subsidy. 

While it is recognized that great un- 
surround the whole situa- 
tion, the prevailing feeling in Washing- 
ton is that the price of raw cotton is 
likely to increase gradually until loan 
stocks are released, and that both ex- 
port and domestic consumption of cot- 
ton manufactures will increase. 


certainties 


Ocean transportation constitutes the 
chief uncertainty. As this is written 
there has been a sharp drop in the 
amount of tonnage sunk by submarines. 
If this menace can be kept in check, as 
is generally believed, an acute shortage 
of shipping may be avoided. 

{s the Department of Agriculture is 
anxious to prevent any speculative ex- 
pansion of acreage, it is the 
present plan to allow cotton to come 
out. of the loan. Some 5,000,000 bales 
would come out of the loan if the price 
reaches llc. This 5,000,000 bales would 
be added to the new crop of something 
over 12,000,000 bales. If the farmer 
has an equity of $2 a bale he will be- 
gin to sell. The Government already 
has title to 6,000,000 bales for which it 
will have to get 12 or 13ce. 
all charges. Under such conditions sky- 


cotton 


to cover 


ee 


rocketing of prices seems to be com- 
pletely out of the picture, even if 
British mills are bombed or if their 
supply of Indian and Brazilian cotton 
cut off. Some are predicting, however, 
that 8,500,000 bales will pass into the 
hands of American consumers in 1940. 
Expansion of textile manufacture in 
India, Brazil and some other countries 
may be stimulated by the war. 
American mills are expected to be- 
gin production of various specialties 


heretofore made principally in G: 
many and France. Business and indu-. 
trial improvement is expected to re- 
duce the numbers on relief with some 
reduction in the cotton goods pur- 
chases of WPA. This same prospect 
has interjected a new uncertainty into 
the proposed application of the stam) 
plan to cotton goods. Difficulty is ay- 
ticipated in securing supplies of jut: 
which would call for increased use o{ 
cotton as a substitute. 


The Last War in Textiles 


Events during the first month— 
August 1914—of the World 
War, as they were reported 
in the Textile Manufacturers 


Journal and the Textile World 
Record, the two predecessors 


of TEXTILE WORLD. 


“Only one to three months’ supply of 
coal-tar dyestuffs available in this 
country, and only about 10% of world’s 
output available outside Germany. 
Mills may have to make use of such 
supplies of wood and vegetable colors 
as can be had.” 


*% % * 


“Available supply of carpet wool and 
mohair in this country about the 
smallest on record. Mills will have to 
use substitutes such as low crossbreds 
for carpets, and bright domestic and 
foreign wools in mohair manufacture.” 


* % * 


“Offsetting and surmounting any ad- 
vantages which might with the wildest 
stretching of the imagination be pic- 
tured, must be the enormous, well- 
nigh incalculable cost of a war which 
may develop.” 


* * * 


“Combers and other high-grade cot- 
almost unsalable because 
European outlet is closed.” 


ton wastes 


% * * 


“Efforts to secure definite prices on 
cotton are largely unsuccessful. 
and dealers in the Cotton 
Belt ask for bids when requested to 


new 
Factories 


give prices. 
* * 4 


“For the first time in many years, 
there is now no open market and no 
well-established price for cotton. 
Cotton, which for years has been re- 
garded as the equivalent of gold, is. 


under present conditions, an uncertain 
and slow collateral.” 


% * * 


“Wm. M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Co., and his son, 
Wm. M. Wood. Jr., sailed from Liver- 
pool for N. Y. on the 


Aug. 15.” 


Campania 


* * * 


“Europe’s greatest textile nations in 
death struggle and industry prostrated 
or seriously restricted.” 


& 


“It is the fate of cotton growers in 
the present war, as in our civil war, 
to bear the main part of the war 
burden resting on the American textile 
industries. From 1861 to 1865 the 
Southern States were deprived of their 
market for cotton by the blockade of 
their coasts. Now these markets have 
been taken away from them almost as 
effectually by the stopping of foreign 
mills, the demoralization of foreign 
trade and the interruption of financial 
exchange with foreign countries.” 


% * * 


“The only complete remedy for the 
serious shortcoming of the American 
textile industry is to establish the man- 
ufacturing of artificial dyestuffs in 
America.” 

* * * 

“The State Department is giving 
active aid to importers in their efforts 
to resume shipments of dyestuffs from 
Germany.” 

* * & 

“Badische Co. advances prices of its 
dyes 235%.” 

“The National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics is working on 


the possibilities of American-made 
dyestuffs.” 
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Most Interesting Business in World 





Is wool, says Millard D. Brown .. . He 
likes it fine) and wants his son in it 





THE HEADING—''Most Interesting 
Business in World''—caught our eye 
in the September issue of “Making 
the Grade with Wool," published by 
Eavenson & Levering Co. 

lt sounded screwy, of course. Why 
should anybody say anything nice 
about a branch of the textile indus- 
trv? Particularly some one engaged 
in the business. The average textile 
manufacturer spends his spare time 
telling the cock-eyed world that he 
can't exchange an old dollar for a 
new one; that he'd rather see his son 
dead than in this blankety-blank busi- 
ness—and that things are so lousy 
right now that he's going down to 
Florida for the winter because there's 
nothing to do around the mill. And 
yet here comes a man who says he 
ikes it! 

Maybe he's got something there. 
Anyway thousands of men have been 


in this business for years and years 
and years—and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them—and their 
sons and grandsons will after them. 
There must be some redeeming fea- 
ture about the whole thing. 

Maybe Col. Brown has put his 
finger on just what that redeeming 
feature is. 
that would explain a lot of things. 
It makes sense to this writer, because 


"Most interesting’ 


— speaking personally — he believes 
business-paper editing is the ‘‘most 
interesting’ business in the world. 
That's why he's stayed in it for nearly 
25 years. 

That's probably why the textile 
men keep on. It's a thoroughly sound 
reason. 

We'd like to hear from men in 
other branches of the textile industry. 
Do they, too, find their jobs the 


"most interesting’ ?—Editor. 





By MILLARD D. BROWN 


ident, Continental Mills, Philadelphia 


“MAKING THE GRADE WITH WOOL” 
asked me what I like about the woolen 
industry, whether I would go into the 
business again if I had my life to live all 
over, and whether I want my son to 
enter the business. 

\fter 40 years making woolen fab- 
I can truthfully answer that I 
think it is the most interesting busi- 
ness in the world. If I had to live my 
liile over again, I would not change 
to some other field of endeavor. My 
son is now taking an engineering course 
at Cornell with the idea of coming into 
uur factory on his graduation and mak- 
nz the woolen industry his life work. 

Perhaps my infatuation for the tex- 


rics, 


te industry can be ascribed to the 
fact that for many generations my 

estors on both sides have been 
t vaged in it. I like to handle good 
hvers, IT like to make them into good 
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merchandise. I like the management 
problems, the sales problems and the 
human problems, as well as the specu- 
lative features of the business. 

No small part of my liking for the 
business is due to the class of asso- 
ciates that I have in the Continental 
Mills. Our three principal officers have 
known each other since boyhood. Our 
younger executives are the kind of men 
with whom one likes te associate. 
There may be differences of opinion 
on policies at times, but when a deci- 
sion is made all pull together as one 
for the success of the plan. 

After all these years of business life 
I am not rich from a money stand- 
point. The woolen business has given 
me a very good living, and some mone- 
tary dividends, but the intangible satis- 
faction that has come to me from year 
to year adds so much to the zest of 
life that nothing else matters. 

The manufacture of woolen fabrics 
is not a routine matter. One starts off 


with a raw material that is not con- 








MILLARD D. BROWN 


stant in grade. No two lots of wool pur- 
chased are exactly the same. The mak- 
ing of fabrics and the manipulation 
of materials is more a matter of judg- 
ment and experience than of scientific 
control. Because of these factors, it is 
very difficult to duplicate fabrics, with- 
out their showing slight variations in 
makeup. There is less variation in 
woven fabrics than in knitted. There 
is less variation in clear-finished fab- 
rics than in those which are napped. 
On the other hand, with such a large 
variety of wool and hair in the world, 
it is possible to make many more style 
variations and qualities than can be 
made by any other branch of the tex- 
tile industry where qualities are more 
standardized. 

In making woolens, one has to con- 
sider that he must change his “models” 
at least twice a year; that the style 
factor is extremely important; that no 
matter how great the fluctuation in 
raw material costs, your customers de- 
sire to sell their clothing on a basis 
which will enable the retailers to main- 
tain their prices to the consumer. Be- 
cause the income of the people of our 
country is declining, we must continu- 
ally make fabrics better and cheaper if 
we are going to continue in business. 

Each day brings its challenge to the 
ability, experience and character of 


the manufacturer of woolens. There 
is nothing routine about each chal- 


lenge, because no two are alike. The 
ability to overcome the infinite variety 
of problems, the close association of 
fine fellows, fighting a common cause, 
the uncertainties of markets, styles and 
conditions, make my business a: very 
interesting adventure. Yes, I would 
like to have another period of 40 years 
ahead of me. 
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4c. Wage In; Elmer Andrews Out 


But latter not official: apparently there 
is no connection between the two events 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Washitigton Office, TEXTILE WORLD 


> 


WAGE-HOUR TEXTILE HISTORY is mov- 
ing fast these days. On Oct. 24, after 
more than a year of sometimes bitter 
controversy, the 5c. statutory increase, 
plus the Textile Committee’s additional 
2%c., will add up to a 32%4c. mini- 
mum. wage covering workers in the cot- 
ton, rayon, silk and allied divisions of 
the industry. The maximum work- 
week, on that same date, will come 
down from 44 hours to 42. And on 
some date not yet known, Admin- 
istrator Elmer Andrews will leave 
his post, reportedly to become Custo- 
dian of Alien Property, an office that 
was set up during the last war. Lt. 
Col. Philip Fleming, an army engineer 
with large administrative experience, 
has been offered the Labor Standards 
chair, but had not accepted as this 
paper went to press. 

Because Mr. Andrews’ statement of 
findings and opinion runs 106 type- 
written pages, you look first at his 
“conclusion” on the last page. This 
is what he says: “Upon reviewing all 
the evidence adduced in this proceed- 
ing and giving consideration to the 
provisions of the Act, with special 
reference to Sections 5 and 8, I con- 
clude that the industry committee’s 
recommendations for the textile indus- 
try, as defined in administrative order 
No. 25, are made in accordance with 
law, are supported by the evidence ad- 
duced at the hearing and, taking into 
consideration the same factors as are 
required to be considered by the indus- 
try committee, will carry out the pur- 
pose of Section 8 of the act. The 
wage order issued pursuant to this 
opinion shall become effective Oct. 24, 
1939.” 

The administrator begins by review- 
ing briefly the history of the Com- 
mittee, and by restating the definition 
of the “textile” industry for the pur- 
pose of the law. He tells why wool 
was omitted, why a separate commit- 
tee, 1-A, was set up, and how a dis- 
tinction was to be made on the basis of 
percentage of wool used in mixed 
yarns and fabrics. The sub-commit- 
tees were unable to agree, and the ad- 


a <4. ee 


ministrator himself decided to adopt 
the NRA definition. He explains why 
flax, jute, pile fabrics, net, braid, lace, 
cordage, etc., were included, and why 
carpets and rugs were not. 

Integration of the spinning, weaving 
and finishing processes required their 
inclusion in a single industry, so that 
competitive relationships could be con- 
sidered in making the wage recom- 
mendation. Thus processing of waste 
was included. After investigation, says 
the administrator, knitted fabrics were 
excluded, because a minor proportion 
of mills spin their own yarn, and be- 
cause inclusion would have created a 
difficult jurisdictional problem with 
respect to the cutting and sewing of 
knit goods. “Further processing” was 
included in the definition because 
many finished goods are made by firms 
that weave the cloth. 

Regarding the Textile Committee, 
Mr. Andrews explains that appoint- 
ment of members so as to give propor- 
tional representation to the Southern 
States would have required approxi- 
mately 100 members representing em- 
ployers, 100 for employees, and 100 for 
the public. 

Much space is given to discussion 
of the effect of the minimum wage on 
employment. The law, of course, says 
that employment shall not be curtailed 
as a result of wage increases. The 
administrator states that it was gen- 
erally agreed among witnesses that 
36% was the outside calculation of 
the average ratio of labor costs to 
total costs of cotton manufacturers. 
Applying this percentage to the wage 
increase shows that cost of production 
for the entire industry will be increased 
1.44%, and 2.25% for the South. It is 
concluded that such small additional 
costs will cause no substantial disloca- 
tion of employment. 


THE STATEMENT admits that as a re- 
sult of the raised minimum wage, em- 
ployers will raise above-minimum wages 
also to maintain the occupational dif- 
ferentials. But Mr. Andrews’ econo- 
mists find that increase above the 
minima as a result of the NRA code 
was only 13.1% as great as increases 
resulting directly from minima _in- 
creases. Testimony and statistics are 


quoted to prove that differential in- 
creases will not be burdensome. 

The evidence shows, says Andrews, 
that the small percentage of labor- 
cost increase which will result from 
the 3214¢ minimum will be largely off- 
set by the normal increase in produc- 
tivity due to better worker efficiency, 
improved machinery and processes. It 
further shows, he states, that this in- 
crease in productive capacity will not 
cause substantial curtailment of em- 
ployment. 

It is contended, that the type of 
demand which exists for cotton textiles 
is such that there will be no apprecia- 
ble decline in sales as a result of 
whatever price increases may be 
brought about by increased wages. 
Though demand may not decrease, ac- 
count must be taken of possible sub- 
stitution. But there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that competitive rela- 
tionship between cotton textiles and 
alternative fibers is not in such a state 
of balance that small price variations 
could have much effect. The possibility 
of foreign competition is remote, he 
says. 

The application of small southern 
mills for exemption could not legally 
be considered on the basis of differ- 
entials as between mills, and was 
therefore considered from the stand- 
point of whether employment would 
be curtailed. It is concluded that there 
is no correlation between small and 
large mills (on the basis of invest- 
ment) as to profitability, and there- 
fore employment curtailment cannot 
be presumed in small mills per se. The 
administrator says the evidence fails to 
show that mills in the southwestern 
freight area are entitled to treatment 
other than that accorded the rest of 
the South. 

Evidence is quoted to show that 
the effect of the minimum wage will 
be smaller on the other branches of 
the textile industry than on cotton 
textiles. Rayon and silk are named 
first in this statement, along with 
curtains, dyeing and finishing, jute, and 
jute bagging. 

Bringing to a close his argument 
that employment will not be curtailed 
as a result of the new minimum wage, 
the administrator then explains why 
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a uniform wage, without classifications, 
is being imposed. He quotes the law 
that no classification shall be based 
“solely on a regional basis.” He says 
that only one committee member voted 
for the 21%¢ differential proposed for 
the South. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison’s 
statement is quoted to the effect that 
the industry is opposed to classifica- 
tions. 

The balance of the document deals 
with transportation and _ production 
costs. Mr. Andrews concludes that these 
costs do not differ between any rea- 
sonably definite group or regions with- 
in the cotton textile industry so as to 
affect competitive conditions or make 
necessary a Classification. He says 
finally that evidence shows that the 
committee investigated and considered 
thoroughly conditions in the industry 
and reached its recommendation in 
accordance with law. The motion to 
disapprove its finding was therefore 
denied. 


TURNING TO HOSIERY news of 
the month—the administrator issued 
first certificates for employment of 
learners. They became effective for 
one year beginning Sept. 18, the date 
on which the new minima of 32%¢ 
for seamless and 40¢ for fashioned 
hosiery took effect. They permit em- 
ployment by 15 firms of learners at 
rates below the new minima. Exact 
rates and classifications of work are 
specified. 

Andrews reminds homework em- 
ployers that on Oct. 24, 1939, all in- 
dustrial homeworkers must be paid a 
minimum of 30¢ per hour and over- 
time at the rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate of pay for 
hours in excess of 42 worked in any 
week. He emphasized that all em- 
ployers after Oct. 24 must conform 
to the new wage rate which goes into 
effect on that date. 

On Sept. 22 the administrator ap- 
pointed two new industry committees: 
No. 7 for knitted outerwear, and No. 
8 for knitted underwear and commer- 
cial knitting. Charles Ray of Holyoke. 
Mass., and John P. Devany, Minne- 
apolis, are chairmen, respectively. In- 
dustries covered by the committees are 
defined in the announcements, which 
also name committeemen. The under- 
wear committee will meet Oct. 25. 

_ The future of the wage-hour admin- 
istration is uncertain at this time 
due to the threat of emergency, which 
might bring about special labor legis- 
lation. The White House is keeping 
very still about this matter, which is 
loaded. Chances seem fair that the 
textile minimum wage will ride easy, 
on account of the increasingly lively 
demand for textiles. No important 
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suits challenging the law or the ad- 
ministrator’s rulings are expected. 
Imminent departure of Mr. Andrews 
also casts a shadow of political un- 
certainty. There is much gossip in the 
Washington manner, which would be in 
black type except that the headline 
industry is otherwise engaged just 
now. Reports are so varied and so 
unprovable that it would be unfair 


to Mr. Andrews and perhaps to the 
White House to print them at this 
time. Suffice to say that Andrews’ 
acceptance of the textile recommenda- 
tion despite FDR’s blast about favor- 
ing differentials for the South had 
nothing to do with the case. When all’s 
said and done you will find organized 
labor stepped in and asked for a better 
show of crack-down on employers. 


War Is Kind to Mr. Andrews 


What might have been an explosion peters out into a 
fire-cracker 


JUST AS THE NEW WAR in Europe 
was a stimulus in the textile markets, 
so was it a boost for Elmer F. Andrews, 
administrator of the Wage-Hour Law. 
Sept. 13, the date of his order approv- 
ing the 32%4c. minimum wage for the 
cotton and allied industries, would have 
been a truly unlucky day for him if the 
war hadn’t changed the textile picture. 
Verbal hell would have broken loose 
over his head, whereas all that went off 
were a few fire-crackers. The industry 
was just too busy taking orders and 
trying to figure out deliveries, to pay 
much attention to this erstwhile cosmic 
problem. 

Of course there were statements from 
both sides, presenting the two diame- 
trically opposed points of view, but 
somehow or other it didn’t sound as if 
those who issued the statements were 
really very much excited. 

The main reaction in the South was: 
“This is just what we might have ex- 
pected.” In other words, the average 





Col. Philip Fleming, district engineer, Engi- 
neer Corps, U. S. A., Fort Snelling, Minn., 
reported likely successor to Elmer Andrews 
in Wage-Hour Division, but unconfirmed at 
time of going to press. Col. Fleming was 
for a time assistant PWA administrator 


textile man in that section took the posi- 
tion that the whole thing was a cut-and- 
dried affair; that Andrews had made 
up his mind before the hearings; and 
that the latter represented merely a 
gesture. The southerners felt that they 
had made such a strong and, in their 
opinion, impregnable case against the 
324%4c. minimum without differentials, 
that a decision to accept the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of that mini- 
mum was ipso facto an unsound one. 

In New England of course the reac- 
tion was quite the reverse. The attitude 
of that section was expressed by Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
in a statement released the day after 
the decision was announced. Mr. 
Fisher stated: 

“Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews, by his approval of the 32%c. 
hourly minimum for the cotton textile 
industry has eliminated the regional 
differential in minimum wages... . 

“The major gain from the new mini- 
mum is that it places a greater pre- 
mium on efficiency of management, 
worker, and merchandising. Expressed 
otherwise, under Mr. Andrews’ ruling 
the competitive advantage of low wages 
over efficiency has lost much of its 
sting. 

“As a spokesman for a large inter- 
ested group, I wish to commend Mr. 
Andrews for the fine sense of justice 
and impartiality which has marked his 
administration of the Wage-Hour law 
as it affects the cotton textile industry.” 

So there you are. It is another case 
of you pay your money and take your 
choice. 

At the moment nothing is known 
about any plans in the South for push- 
ing a test case to the Supreme Court. 
This outcome was considered almost a 
certainty prior to the war boom but 
now it is lost, at least temporarily, in the 
shuffle. If and when the market flattens 
out again, it will probably come to the 
fore. 
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Romance in the Story of Cotton 


Callaway picture book captures that 
story from the field to the ultimate fabric 


Public Relations Event No. | in 
the textile industry this month 
is the Callaway book "The Story 
of Cotton." Other out- 
standing developments of this 
type are summarized below. 


—Fditor. 


THE ROMANCE 
picking, ginning and manufacturing of 
cotton has excited the imagination of 
men and women for centuries. Moved 
by this fact, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
president of Callaway Mills, influenced 
his cousin, Miss Bessie Walker Calla- 
way, an ardent amateur photographer, 
to try to capture the story of cotton 
from the field through the 
processes into yarn and cloth. 


connected 


various 


The album of these pictures proved 
of such great interest to all who saw 
it that Mr. Callaway decided to put the 
pictures and a short text description 
book form. That book has 


into now 


with the 


Cotton” 
Grange, Ga.; 


appeared: “The Story of 
(Callaway Mills, La 
price $3.00). 

The result is an outstanding piece 
of textile public-relations literature 
which easily captures TEXTILE WorLD’s 
mythical award for the current month. 
The photography is perfect; the cap- 
tions are crisp and interesting; the 
general appearance of the book is ex- 
cellent; and the combination tells the 
story of cotton in a way which will 
prove a revelation to even those who 
make their living from this staple. 

The best way to indicate the scope 
of the book is to list the titles of the 
various pictures: 

Cotton Field at Picking Time, Cotton 
Picking, Pickers at Work, Gathering 
for Market, “Awaiting” at the Gin, 
Into the Gin, The Cotton Gin, Making 
the Bale, Weighing, A Typical Ware- 
house, A Southern Heritage, Opening 
the Bale, Through the Bale Breaker, 
Leaving the Opening Room, The Picker 
Lap, Carding, Drawing, The Fly 
Frame, Spinning, Doffing. Twisting, 


Winding, Package Dyeing, Warping. 
Slashing, Drawing-in, Weaving, Auxili- 
ary Weaving, Inspection, Packing, 
Shipping. 

All the photographs are by Miss 
Callaway with the exception of that 
entitled “Weaving,” which was taken 
by I. B. Grimes, Jr., also of La Grange. 


* * x 


On our wanderings through textile 
mill towns, we have often been amazed 
at the complete absence of promotion. 
in the stores, of products made in the 
local mills. Consequently we hail the 
fact that Stone Brothers, clothiers, of 
Greenville, S. C., featured locally-made 
this past summer. An official 
states: “Many persons have been im- 
pressed with the fact that so much of 
a wearable nature is made right here. 
For instance, everyone knows that 
Greenville manufactures large quan- 
tities of cloth, but few seem to realize 
just what a diversified textile center 
Greenville has become. That was one 
of our objectives in featuring this goods 


goods 


“Gathering for Market''—from Callaway's ‘Story of Cotton" 


et 
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and the response has been splendid.” 

Mills in other sections might bring 
a little pressure to bear upon the local 
retailers, as there is a cooperative job 
to be done here. 


* * * 


Here’s another swell cooperative job: 
Employees of the Blackstone (Mass.) 
Mill of the Lonsdale Co. originated the 
idea of setting aside one week as 
Blackstone Cotton Week during which 
period they agreed to purchase cotton 
cloth made at the mill. The employers 
cooperated by setting up a temporary 
store in the plant, and also by dropping 
the price of the cloth for the benefit 
of the employees. The plan served 
further to strengthen the cooperative 
spirit between the management and the 
employees. 


Mrs. Corimer, one of the many Lons- 
dale employees at Blackstone, Mass., 
who bought enough cloth for four 
dresses in "Blackstone Cotton Week" 





Brower Heads Carded Yarn Grow 


Dr. Murchison speaks on war's effect, at annual meeting 





ERNEST N. BROWER 


ERNEST N. BROWER, treasurer of the 
Rockfish Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N. C., 


was elected chairman of the Carded 


Yarn Group at its annual meeting held 
in Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 26. He suc- 
ceeds Ernest Rees, president and man- 
ager of Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, 
Tenn.. who presided at the meeting. 
EK. O. Fitzsimons was re-elected secre- 
lar)-treasurer. The meeting was largely 


attended by members from four States. 
r. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
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of the Cotton-Textile Institute addressed 
the group, outlining briefly the situa- 
tions created in the industry by the 
wage-hour difficulties and the more re- 
cent crises caused by the European war 
conditions. He spoke of an expanding 
export business, and said that employ- 
ment, due to this new condition, would 
increase 15 to 20% in the American 
textile industry. Because a marked de- 
mand, due to war conditions, has been 
opened up on all domestic textile prod- 
ucts, prices will surely remain at pres- 
ent-day levels, if things do not go con- 
siderably higher, he said. He pointed 
out, too, that the heavy demand, within 
recent weeks, for immediate deliveries 
had solved the group’s inventory prob- 
lem, and because of that all yarn spin- 
ners were in an excellent trading posi- 
tion. 

Harold Lineberger, president of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation, discussed the cooperative ef- 
forts of his group, and urged closer 
cooperation between the two groups on 
matters which he felt were sure to 
arise during the coming year. With 
this thought, the Carded Yarn Group 
voted to change its fiscal year from 
Jan. 1-Jan. 1 to Oct. 1-Oct. 1, 


in order 





E, O. FITZSIMONS 


to coincide with the fiscal year of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation. 

The Carded Yarn Group again en- 
dorsed the use of the Cotton Yarn 


Rules of 1938. and_ took steps to 
strengthen their statistical reporting 


service. 

At the close of the meeting, Dr. Mur- 
chison held a small group meeting of 
mill executives in order to discuss the 
program for using cotton bagging for 
cotton bales. 
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Combed Yarn Group Has 


WHEN THE Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association held its annual 
meeting in Gastonia, N. C., last month, 
it had the satisfaction of looking back 
over the best year in a decade, so far 
as the general operating schedule was 
concerned. It also had the satisfac- 
tion of reviewing a year of association 
activities which set a new high even 
for that aggressive group. 

That a third record—in profits—was 
not set, was the only discordant fea- 
ture of the proceedings. The year was 
a fine one for the employees of south- 
ern combed yarn mills, but not at all 
a prosperous one for the companies. 
The hope that this will be corrected 
during the coming fiscal year was re- 
flected at the meeting, and since then 
encouragement has drawn from 
the trend in prices and manufacturing 
margins. 


been 


The record, so far as group activi- 
ties were concerned, was a most bpril- 
liant one. Among the events of the 
year were: the meeting at which Elme: 
Andrews was guest speaker—his first 
appearance before a_ textile 
tion; the meeting at which the board 
of directors of the association met with 
Col. W. A. Grierson, head of the Man- 
chester Trade Mission to this country 


associa- 


the only southern appearance of a 
member of that mission; and the din- 
ner meeting addressed by Oscar A. 
Johnston, president of the National 
Cotton Council. 

Other 


j 1 
adoption of tne 


were the final 


Rules of 1938, 


high-lights 
Yarn 


L. L. HARDIN 


vice-president 


2nd 


Sets recent record 
accomplishments, 


the activity of the association in con- 
nection with proposed changes in the 
cotton futures contract, and the pres- 
entation of the combed yarn spinners’ 
problems in connection with the cotton 
export subsidy. 

However the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the year was the publication of 


J. H. LINEBERGER 
president 


STUART W. CRAMER, JR. 
+ vice-president 

book “Faces We See,” by Mildred 
G. Barnwell, depicting the real life 
in southern cotton mills. This public 
relations reviewed in these 
columns last month, has since received 
wide acclaim from both within and 
without the industry. The first copies 
of the book were distributed to mem- 
bers of the association at the annual 
meeting. 


activity, 


Acme 
was 


J. HAROLD LINEBERGER, of the 
Spinning Co., Belmont. N. C., 


‘Best Year 


in operations and 
but not in profits 


elected president of the association, 
succeeding J. C. Roberts, of Textiles, 
Inc.. who was appointed chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Other officers elected for the coming 
year were: lst vice-president, Stuart 
W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cra- 
merton (N. C.) Mills, Inc.; 2nd vice- 
president, L. L. Hardin, of Hampton 
Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C.; treas- 
urer, T. L. Wilson, treasurer and man- 
ager of Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 
Mildred G. Barnwell was _ re-elected 
executive secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: R. D. Hall, Stowe 
Thread Co., Belmont, N. C.; Ralph 
Robinson, Robinson Yarn Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; Horace Johnston, John- 
ston Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C.; T. H. 
McKinney, American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., Mount Holly, N. C.; T. L. 
Wilson, Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C.; A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; R. H. Kale, Mebane 
(N. C.) Yarn Mills; C. C. Dawson, 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills; Richard. 
Thatcher, Standard - Coosa - Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. A. Groves, 
Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 
A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C.; C. J. Beaver, China Grove 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

President Lineberger appointed :five 
committees of which the chairmen: are 
as follows: Executive, J. C. Roberts; 
auditing, M. O. Thornburg; Jégislative, 
R. D. Hall; cotton and waste, Ralph 
Robinson; tax, W. H. Suttenfield. 


MILDRED G. BARNWELL 


executive ecretary 
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Spinning in Public: 
erican Viscose Corp. dis- 
sys a battery of four spin- 

units at the New York 
Agricultural and Indus- 
Exposition in Syracuse 
last month 


CAN THIS 
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Marches On! 
$5 they will be promoted for the Christmas aitt 
rning has issued the “wonder box'' 
n and Perisphere and « mt 


shown above w 
t to tell all about 
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Now we have Fiberglas neckties for men. 


Trace 


h p Sor cont se sy so 
Textile 
Sales Front 
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KAYSER 


lius Kayser & Co. is promoting its 
1 a series of advertisements under the 


ne the beauty line'’ of which one 





Southern Hosiery Men Hold Clinic 


Wage-hour problems are chief subject 


AN UNDERCURRENT of uneasiness due 
to European affairs had its effect on 
the 250 members and guests gathered 
at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C.. 
Sept. 8 and 9, for the annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association. 

At the first session, Taylor Durham, 
executive secretary, submitted his re- 
port following a brief address by Ward 
Eshelman, president of the association. 
“Many domestic problems will follow 
in the train of the European war,” said 
Mr. Eshelman, “and little relief can be 
expected from present problems in the 
immediate future.” 

The secretary’s report was followed 
with deep interest. “The activities of 
the association during the year have 
been greater in scope and more varied 
than in any year in our history,” said 
Mr. Durham. He mentioned substantial 
increase in membership; the series of 
group meetings held at various points 
in the South; the part played by its 
representatives in various outside meet- 
ings held during the year, etc. 

He dwelt at length on the proceed- 
ings of the Wage-Hour hearings and 
reported the part played by the associa- 
tion in particular reference to minimum 
rates, learner provisions, and regula- 
tions. “The arguments presented,” he 
said, “did result in a 
provision which will 
permit as many as 
five learners for small 
plants, although this 
number will in many 
cases exceed 5% of 
total workers.” Wage- 

Hour Administrator 

Elmer F. Andrews 

drew both praise and 

censure—praise for 
his sincere and rea- 
sonable attitude in 
considering the many 
problems requiring a 
solution and _ criti- 
cism for his “one out- 
standing error” in 
withdrawing his rec- 
ommendation for 
eliminating the ap- 
plication of the law 
to persons 


G. Burton 


who re- 
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Officers and directors, left to right: Taylor Durham 
McEwen, of McEwen Knitting Co., elected president; J. C. Greer, Charles H. 
Bacon Co.; A. F. Garrou, Pilot F. F. Mills and Waldensian Hosiery Mills; Clarence 


McMillin, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
and chairman of F. F. Division. 


at the annual convention in Asheville 


ceive more than $200 a month, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the labor unions. 
The secretary sounded a note of warn- 
ing to observe carefully the provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Act. “You are again 
reminded,” he said, “that violations of 
the act will eventually be discovered. 
The association will not be a party to 
any move involving the slightest viola- 
tion of the law,” he continued. 

To the full-fashioned branch of the 
industry, he also issued a warning, 
pointing out some of the factors which 
should be considered before entering 
on any further program of expansion. 

The two guest speakers, Wm. S. 
Elliott, of Canton, Ga., and Dr. Julian 
S. Miller, editor of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, both avoided more than fleeting 
references to the war. Mr. Elliott dis- 
cussed debts and deficits, speaking with 
the authority of long experience as a 
banker, and service as register of the 
United States Treasury. 

Dr. Miller’s subject was “America 
Comes to Itself,” presented in a spirit 
of optimism. He expressed the opinion 
that public reaction to wasteful spend- 
ing as well as to some of the experi- 
ments connected with planned econ- 
had manifested itself, and that 
Congress was beginning to assert its 


omy, 


prerogative of originating legislation. 


Lynchburg Hosiery Mills; W. F. Carr, Durham Hosiery Mills; C. F. H 
Rogers, Rogers Hosiery Mills; Henry A. Lineberger, Knit Products Corp.; E. W. 7 
Mr. Lineberger is association vice-president 
All others except the first two are directors. 


executive secretary; J. H. 


THE SECOND SESSION of the conven- 
tion was executive in character and a 
general discussion was held with re- 
spect to the provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act, including questions on many 
of the problems which have arisen 
with respect to its administration. I: 
was the consensus of the meeting that 
there should be strict compliance with 
all of the provisions of the act and the 
regulations of the administrator, but 
that the association should devote its 
efforts in the future, as it has in the 
past, toward obtaining a differential 
for southern industry and that it should 
continue its attempts in cooperation with 
other trade associations to obtain an 
amendment to the act which would 
eliminate industry committees and _per- 
mit the statutory rate of 30¢ an hour 
to continue for a period of two years 
in order that the effect of minimum 
rates upon prices, consumer demand 
and unemployment be better judged. 

Consideration was given to the organ- 
ization of a superintendents’ forum for 
the purpose of discussing technical 
details and mechanical operations, and 
this subject will be presented to the 
industry at large at a later date. 

Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, made a short talk in which 

he expressed the 
that the war 
would be of short 
duration but that if 
it should be 
longed, the hosiery 
industry would prob- 
ably experience a sil- 
uation similar to that 
which existed during 
the World War in 
that South America, 
East Africa, and other 
foreign points would 
supply a market for 
American hosiery. 

At the close of 
the executive session, 
the following officers 
and directors were 
elected: President, J. 
McEwen, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; vice- 
president, seamless 


hope 


pro- 
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|. Earl Constantine, New 
York: Mrs. A. H. Carr, 
ham, N. C.; A. H. 


rr, Durham, N. C.; 
vry T. Bryan, Jr., Chat- 


oga, Tenn. 


Visitors from Pennsyl- 
a: W. R. Cooper, Art- 

Silk Hosiery Mills, 
sdelphia, Pa.; Mr. & 
Mrs. Bert Berenson and Mr. 


rR 


Mrs. S. Doh, both of 
ze Silk Corp. 
3. Everett Henley, Char- 


N. C.; M. E. Pear- 
Charlotte, N. C. 


4. D. O. Blevins, Geo. R. 
West and Sam _ Diggle 
tanding) all of Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. 
5. The guest speakers — 
S. Elliott, Canton, 
Dr. Julian S. Miller, 
lotte, N. C. 


6. Roger Kimball, Auburn 
y.) Hosiery Mill; A. S. 
hautz, Grove Silk Co., 

nton, Pa.; C. L. Hall, 

& Schwartz 

Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Weil, Archer Hosiery 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 


Proctor 


7. Geo. McDowell, Hemp- 
Co., New York; Jno. 
n, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Chatta- 


3a, Tenn.; H. G. Gross, 
nphill Co., Chatta- 
Ja, Tenn. 


8 rry Ashe, Ashe Ho- 
y Mill, Knoxville, Tenn.;: 

1 Frierson, Dixie Mer- 

3 Co., Chattanooga 

Frank Bowers, Drexel 

-.) Knitting Co.; Geo. 


Holston Mfg. Co., 
xville, Tenn.; J. P. Gaut, 
ton Mfg. Co., Knox- 


Tenn.; Jno. Eason. 


9. R. A. Maynard, Burling- 
N. C.: W. FF Carr 

im, W. <s Me 
pson, Durham, N. C.; 

1. McEwen, Burlington, 


livision, R. T. Amos, High Point, N. C.; 

e-president, full-fashioned division, 
lenry A. Lineberger, Belmont, N. C.; 
treasurer, Fritz Seifart, Charlotte, 
\.C., and executive secretary, Taylor 
‘. Durham, Charlotte, N. C. Directors 
elected included the following: A. L. 
Patterson, Albemarle, N. C., T. E. Jen- 
nings, Thomasville, N. C., Carmichael 
“reer, Loudon, Tenn., Floyd Dooley, 
lolnson City, Tenn., O. B. Washington, 
Nashville, Tenn., C. B. Conway, Dan- 


- 
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ville, Va., G. G. Harralson, Princeton, 
Ky., and W. N. Banks, Grantville, Ga. 
Other directors carried over from last 
year are C. G. Burton, W. F. Carr, A. S. 
Fortune, A. F. Garrou, E. W. McMillin, 
C. F. Rodgers, R. P. Shapard, Jr., and 
J. K. Voehringer. 

Henry T. Bryan, Jr., of Chattanooga, 
past-president of the association, again 
presented the golf trophies at the Fri- 
day night banquet. First and second low 
respectively, Jack 


net winners were 



































































James, of Marion, N. C., and J. V. Ben- 
field, of Valdese, N.C. G. S. McCarty, 
of Charlotte, captured the low gross 
prize. Other winners of low net scores 
were, in order, Walter C. Brown, Henry 


D. Blake, Henry Goode, J. F. Wilson, 


Robert Baker, Jerry Frank, Selman 
Fortune, Sam Diggle, Wm. H. Barn- 
hardt and Herman Smith. Play was over 
the Country Club course and was effi- 
ciently managed by the dean of textile 
golfers, Sam Diggle, of Charlotte. 
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Rayon Soaking Solutions 


Have important bearing on qualities of 
yarn: correct tension also necessary 


By W. F. MACIA 


A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc. 


RESEARCH ON SOAKING ingredients 
and their influence on rayon yarns and 
fabrics is very incomplete. It has been 
assumed that film-forming ingredients 
such as gelatine, etc., are necessary to 
control the creping action of viscose 
rayon yarns. Such assumptions can be 
erroneous and subject to change from 
time to time. In so far as the weaving 
of filling yarns is concerned, coatings 
are unnecessary, as the filling receives 
little or no abrasion. 

The reason coatings are used is to 
protect the yarn during twisting against 
the action of static electricity, to fur- 
nish a certain amount of protection 
against torsional and cumulative strains, 
and to regulate or control the extent of 
creping. Many other ingredients be- 
sides gelatine have been used for soak- 
ing and some are winning favor, but 
almost all of the products used have 
film-forming faculties. Convincing ex- 
periments should be made before any 
soaking formula that has been giving 
mederately satisfactory results in com- 
mercial production is changed. 

Perhaps the most complex problem 
in the throwing industry concerns re- 
plenishment of ingredients in soaking 
solutions. Every throwster has been con- 
fronted with this problem and has over- 
come it to the best of his ability. Most 
throwsters use the same bath for soak- 
ing several batches of yarn, then the 
baths are periodically replenished. 

It is believed that the rate of absorp- 
tion of ingredients is not constant and 
that the yarn absorbs the different in- 
gredients at different rates. Different 
yarns also absorb the soaking ingredi- 
ents at different rates because of 
differences in their chemical structure. 
There have been analytical methods de- 
veloped to check the ingredients in the 
baths or on the yarn after each soaking, 
but most of these methods have been 
primarily interested in the fat or oil 
and size contents and little regard has 
been given to the subdivisions of the 
oil and sizes. 

For example, it is known that varia- 
tions in the type of constituents of oils 
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used in soaking baths has considerable 
influence upon the pebble. In fact, the 
proportions of the constituents of the 
oil are more influential than the total 
quantity of oil. Therefore, if it is as- 
sumed that one constituent of the oil 
is absorbed and held during dehydra- 
tion more than another, the pebble of 
the finished fabric is more likely to be 
affected by this than by variations in 
the total quantity of oils. 

Tests for oil will not necessarily re- 
veal this condition because the total 
quantity of oil in the yarn or bath may 
be normal. Since many soaking formu- 
las include sizes that are composed of 
more than one constituent the same 
errors can apply to the analysis of the 
sizes. If a size is composed of gelatine 
and dextrin, the absorption of either 
one of these more rapidly than the other 
would influence the pebble of the fin- 
ished fabric much more than would 
variations in the total quantity of size 
if both were absorbed at the same rate. 


THE OILS USED in the soaking bath are 
extremely influential on the creping 
ability of the yarn; therefore throwsters 
have demanded uniform deliveries of 
oil, and oil from one batch delivered 
over several months, to eliminate varia- 
tions. It has been known for some time 
that oils of high sulphonization produce 
higher pebble. The reason for this 
phenomenon may be that when pre- 
pared in an aqueous solution sul- 
phonated oil divides into finer units, 
which makes it possible to penetrate 
more deeply and uniformly. 

Such conclusions are only conjec- 
tural, as little is known about the ac- 
tual performance of the oil other than 
its ability to soften the size and furnish 
a certain amount of lubrication during 
twisting. It may have a considerable 
influence on the plasticity of the yarn 
when torsional strains are applied; this, 
in turn, may be the greatest factor in 
influencing a yarn’s ability to pebble. 

Little has been published regarding 
a yarn’s affinity for oil and variations 
in this action, or the relation of surface 
lubrication versus internal lubrication 
of yarn during twisting, and the influ- 
ence of these factors on the creping 
power. Such distinctions are probably 


more important than is generally real- 
ized and should be made available to 
the industry. 

The amount of lubricant on skeing 
as received at the throwing plant is 
usually negligible, but no data are 
available on the influence of these 
lubricants on the ability of the yarn to 
crepe. It has been assumed that this 
lubricant is removed in the soaking 
baths, due to its solubility in aqueous 
solutions, but residual quantities may 
remain on the yarn and exert consid- 
erable influence. This may be especially 
true of yarns stored for long periods 
prior to soaking. 

Air conditioning or humidification 
facilities are part of the equipment of 
most textile plants. The humidity in 
most plants is regulated in accordance 
with the running quality of the yarn, 
and little thought is given to the influ- 
ence of the conditions in the plants 
upon the creping ability of the yarn. 
It was at one time believed that high 
humidity caused the yarn to stretch ex- 
cessively during twisting, thus result- 
ing in pebble variations. This is prob- 
ably still true in extreme instances, but 
rare in controlled plants. Probably the 
greater danger of affecting the pebble 
by stretching the yarn arises from the 
fact that it is not possible to exert ex- 
actly the same tension on each end dur- 
ing twisting and that variations exist 
within the length of traverse and from 
the outside to inside of twisting pack- 
ages. Ordinarily these tensions are not 
heavy enough to stretch the yarn suf- 
ficiently to influence the pebble under 
controlled conditions. Moisture may be 
used some day in greater quantities dur- 
ing the twisting operation and displace 
soaking oils, because it tends to swell 
the yarn and makes it more plastic. A 
variety of experiments could readily be 
made with moisture by encasing a few 
spindles and filling the chamber thus 
made with water vapor. 

The value of investigations of this 
type is frequently questioned because 
the results cannot be immediately ap- 
plied in the industry. As long as crepe 
yarns are made, problems of this type 
will eventually have to be solved, and 
while they may not be problems in the 
type of fabrics that are now currently 
made and regarded as staples, any in- 
creased knowledge might assist in 
broadening the field for development of 
new fabrics. 


“Abstract of a talk before American 
Association of Textile Technologists, New 
York, September 13, 1939 
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KNITTED OVERCHECKS can now be pro- 
duced on regular spring-needle ma- 
chines by means of vertical striping—a 
feature that adds considerably to design 
possibilities. The two patterns illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2 were made on 
regular leaded spring-needle machines, 
the only departure from the usual pat- 
tern. practice being the vertical 
striping. While the vertical stripes in 
both patterns are arrived at by the 
same principle, two different methods 
of inserting them are employed. 

Figs. 3 A, B, and C give the essential 
set-up data for a single overcheck (Fig. 
1) with a four-feed herringbone as the 
base pattern. The set-up shows six 
feeds, but only four of these feeds are 
regular knitting feeds which make the 
herringbone pattern. The other two 
feeds are the means by which the verti- 
cal stripes of a third color are intro- 
duced. 

The arrangement of feeds for knit- 
ting a single overcheck is shown in Fig. 
} C, A standard backing wheel inserts 


Fig. 3. A, Jack presser blocking for single overchec 


1. Single overcheck fabric 





By GEORGE L. LOGAN 


Tompkins Bros. Co. 


the yarn in the regular manner and a_ (CC). This method utilizes reverse back- 
clearing wheel carries it down below’ ing wheels which are similar in action 
the beards of the needles. Then, after to blocked sinker burs but which have 
an outside cast-off wheel has raised the the standard backing blade and block 
yarn under the beards of the needles, a inserts. 

jack presser forms a stitch at the 
needles where the vertical stripe is de- use of the clearing and outside cast-off 
sired. It is necessary to turn the back- 


ing floats over 


needles. This is accomplished on the advantage of the reverse wheel is that 
succeeding feed (No. 3) by means of an the amount of yarn fed into the needles 
evener bur in combination with a cir- can be regulated closer than with regu- 
cular brush and clearing bur. The cir- lar-type backing wheels, with which 
cular brush is held on one of the regu- little or no regulation is possible. Also, 
lar tube shafts and is set to run on the — the reverse wheel causes much less wear 
tops of the needles. It is set partly on on the needles as, with it, only enough 
top of the evener bur and partly on the pressure to close the needle beards is 
clearing bur to prevent the yarn from required. Furthermore, the reverse 
escaping to the front of the needles. The wheel can be used with striping attach- 
clearing bur then completes the job of ments for striping backing yarns, which 
laying the backing yarn into its custom- _ is not possible with regular-type wheels. 


ary position. 


In the case of the double overcheck — that slightly more space is required. 


» backing bur blocking; C, Arrangement of feeds 
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k; B, Regular- 





Fig. 2. Double overcheck fabric 





(Fig. 2), a simplified method of insert- 
ing the backing yarn used for vertical 
striping is employed (Figs. 4 A, B, and 




























Reverse backing wheels eliminate the 


burs since they place the yarn directly 
to the backs of the into position in the needles. Another 


One disadvantage of reverse wheels is 


Fig. 4. A, Jack presser blocking for double overcheck; B, Reverse 
backing bur blocking; C, Arrangement of feeds 
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Manufacturing operations are carried 
out in four large steel-and-concrete 
buildings surrounded by landscaped 
grounds 


Cleaning group at work on a legger: 
it requires three hours for a group 
of eight men to clean one machine 
thoroughly 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc 


Maintenance 


Plant and equipment 


by specialized crews 


BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS, located 
at Wyomissing, Pa., is the largest 
unit of the famous Wyomissing In- 
dustries. The parent concern, the 
Textile Machine Works, also located 
in Wyomissing, was organized in 1892 
by Ferdinand Thun and Henry Janssen 
for manufacture of knitting and other 
textile machinery. Founded in 1906, 
Berkshire Knitting Mills is today the 

Maintenance costs in dyehouse are kept at a minimum by use of corrosion- largest full-fashioned hosiery plant in 

resisting equipment; ample ventilation and light are easily obtained since the world. It occupies 25 acres of floor 

department is located on top floor space; utilizes the capacity of over 
1,000 knitting machines producing 
more than 36,000,000 pairs of stockings 
per year; has 6,000 employees in the 
plant. 

Manufacturing operations are car- 
ried out in four large steel-and-con- 
crete buildings, each having five stories 
and each surrounded by beautifully 
landscaped grounds. Three of the 
buildings are used for the hosiery knit- 
ting operations. A production unit 
consists of three 26-section leggers 
and one 30-section footer. This ratio 
between the machines is emphasized in 
the machinery layout, three floors of 
each building employed for knitting 
being for leggers and one floor tor 
footers. 


A 26-SECTION LEGGER for produc: 
ing 5l-gage fabric comprises 130. 
000 individual parts. To insure accu- 
racy of operation the machines must be 
cleaned periodically of all grease and 
dirt accumulations. This cleaning is 
performed on the entire machine from 
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BY C. C. HERMANN 


smallest part. For 
this duty a machine-cleaning division, 


the base to the 


consisting of three groups with eight 
men in each group, is employed. Each 
group is provided with all the neces- 
sary brushes, scrapers, abrasive 
cloth, and other equipment necessary 
for machine cleaning. The grease and 
heavy film which accumulate on the 
machine surface are removed with am- 
kerosene, after which the 
machine is thoroughly oiled. So meth- 


rags, 


monia or 


odical are these groups in their work 
that a machine is thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled, ready for three 
hours. With over a thousand machines 
in use, the cleaning department is kept 


use in 


busy constantly. Cleaning is done at 
night, thus eliminating production loss, 

\nother maintenance problem con- 
nected with the knitting machines is 
the cleaning and_= servicing of the 
humdifiers attached to machine. 
In order to keep the silk yarn at a 
constant humidity a glass inclosure 
for the cones is mounted on the rear 


each 


lrame of each machine. After a period 
of time the glass inclosure becomes 
coated with a film which must be 
removed by washing. A group of men 
is kept constantly busy cleaning these 
humidifiers. Another group of men is 
| for cleaning the wetting troughs 
wicks which wet the yarn as it 
nwound from the cone. To avoid 
machine stand idle while 
work is being performed, an extra 


ng a 


*¢! of troughs is carried to the machine. 
(Continued on page 66) 


at Berkshire 


kept in top condition 
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Floors must be scrubbed frequently to meet the.stana- 
ard of cleanliness set up at Berkshire; view shows a 


several are in constant use 





typical cleaning unit f which 




























Walls and ceilings, as well as pipe lines and conduit 

throughout the plant, are painted periodically; washed 

frequently to keep them clean and preserve the paint 
Floors in certain departments are cleaned daily by a p 
system which obviates sweeping with brooms 


hii 


‘? 


ant vacuum cleaning 
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The yarns passing through the wicks 
are broken and the dirty troughs are re- 
moved. The clean troughs are placed on 
the machine, the yarns are tied up 
again, and the machine is placed in 
production with a minimum of delay. 
The dirty troughs and wicks are then 
removed to a cleaning room, which 
contains the necessary equipment re- 
quired to perform a thorough cleaning. 

In the and 
partments there are 400 loopers and 
700 seamers. The moving parts operate 
at high speeds and are subject to 
considerable wear, requiring repairs 
of a current nature and occasionally a 
complete overhauling. 

In the boarding department Proctor 
& Schwartz continuous boarding ma- 
chines are employed. All mechanical 
maintenance work in the _ boarding 
department is performed by an ex- 
perienced mechanic. Spare parts for 
the machines are carried in stock so 
that lost time due to machine outages 
is kept at a minimum. Lubrication of 
the machinery is performed by an ex- 
perienced machine man in the depart- 
ment. The latter employee is a mem- 


looping seaming de- 


ber of the boarding department crew. 
but the maintenance man is a member 
of the maintenance department. 

Much of the equipment in the dye- 
ing department is constructed of Monel 
metal and other corrosion-resisting ma- 
terials. Use of such equipment helps 
to keep down the maintenance costs in 
this department. The dyeing depart- 
ment consumes 250,000 gal. of water 
per day. A large water-softening plant 
is used for treating this water. Also, 
since a large part of the water must 
be heated, a heat-conservation system 
has been in service for some years. 
With this system, three heat exchang- 
ers, connected in series, receive the 
waste water from the dyeing machines 
at a temperature of approximately 
175° F. By a counterflow arrangement 
through the series-connected exchang- 
ers, a transfer of 50 B.t.u. per pound 
of cold water is obtained. Maintenance 
of this equipment is divided among 
the regular maintenance crews. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS throughout the 
plant are maintained at a_ high 
standard by a special department con- 
sisting of over 115 men equipped with 
all modern facilities. Floors are 
vacuum cleaned by the use of a special 
set of nozzles on lengths of hose, per- 
mitting the most remote corners to be 
reached. The buildings are piped with 
vacuum piping connecting to an ex- 
haust fan at a central point and pro- 
vided with hose connectors at frequent 
intervals. Clothes lockers are provided 
for each employee. The locker rooms 
are, in general, located on the first 
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Plan of maintenance department 


floor of the buildings. These lockers are 
periodically cleaned and painted. 
Wash rooms, drinking fountains, 
and toilet facilities are kept in a 
sanitary condition by a group of men 
particularly experienced in this work. 
Walls throughout the plant are painted 
periodically with a gloss white paint 
and are washed down as required to 
maintain their light-reflecting quali- 
ties, and keep them sanitary and clean, 
as well as to preserve the paint. 
There are nearly five acres of win- 
dows, and a window-washing crew of 
six men is busily engaged the year 
round keeping the windows clean. The 
crew is efficiently equipped with the 
necessary window brushes. 
cloths, and pails, as well as 
blocks, scaffold, and coping hooks for 


squeegees, 


rope 


the exterior surfaces. The crews receive 
initial instructions and are supplied 
with safeguard for 
cleaning the outside upper windows. 
Steam for heating the plant, as well 


every use when 


as the required process steam, is sup- 
plied from the cooperative power plant 
of the Wyomissing Industries and dis- 
tributed to the various buildings of 
the Berkshire plant through an exten- 
sive tunnel system over a mile long. 
In this tunnel are located all 
pressed-air piping, water piping, elec- 
tric cables, and telephone wires. The 
tunnel is large in diameter, permitting 
the maintenance men to perform such 
work as is found necessary on these 
lines without cramping or 


com- 


squeezing 
into small quarters. In fact, it is sufh- 
ciently large to permit use as an under- 
ground passageway. 

Electricity for the plant is provided 
by the local public-service company at 
13.200 volts, 3. phase, 60 cycle, and 
transformed on the property by two 
sets of transformers to 220 and 110 volt. 
Motors are, in general, small in size, 
ranging from 14% to 10 hp. Obviously, 
with a number of small motors in use, 


attention must be paid to power f 
tor. A good power factor is obtain: (| 
by use of individual condens: 
mounted directly on the motor lea 
Over 600 k.v.a. of static condens 
are installed, and the prevailing poy 
factor is around 95%. 

The electrical department, which 
responsible for all electrical mainie- 
nance, is centrally located on the 
ground floor of the main building. 
Ample space for working quarters has 
been provided, with the necessary bins 
and racks to hold spare parts. All 
electrical maintenance in the plant is 
performed from this point, notification 
of the requirements of various depart- 
ments being by phone or messenger. 


THE CAFETERIA maintained by the 
company for the convenience of its 
employees is one of the largest and 
most modern in appointments and 
service of any in the country. Seat- 
ing capacity is 1,200 at one time. This 
cafeteria is operated on a non-profit 
addition to the main 
specially con- 


basis. In cale- 
teria, which is in a 
structed building, there are two branch 
cafeterias located in different parts of 
the plant for the convenience of em- 
ployees who for some reason or other 
make use of the one in the 
main building. The cafeterias are 
kept to a high standard of cleanliness 
by the regular cafeteria employees, and 
the regular maintenance divisions o! 
the plant are called upon to make 
necessary repairs as required. Liberal 
use of paint and varnish assists in 
keeping the interior of the rooms and 
the equipment clean and fresh. 
Along each side of the main avenue 
in the plant grounds are rows of 
Japanese cherry trees, which, during 
the blooming period in early May, are 
unsurpassed for beauty. Concrete drives 
make all parts of the large plant 
readily accessible by automobile, truck, 
and fire-fighting apparatus. Concrete 
walks span the grounds between the 
buildings, and in many sections com- 
fortable park benches have been pro- 
vided for the comfort and enjoyment 
of the employees. 
shrubs and evergreens 
buildings, making an attractive setting. 
An experienced landscape architect 


cannot 


Extensive lawns. 


surround all 


charge of the 
men 


and gardener is in 
grounds and, with a 
equipped with all the necessary tools, 
maintains these facilities in an ad- 
mirable manner. Lawns 


crew of 


are mowed, 


and hedges trimmed; trees 
pruned and sprayed. 

The accompanying photographs show 
some of the more interesting phases 
of the maintenance work, and_ tlie 
chart indicates the organization 0! 


the maintenance department. 


bushes 
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Cutting Weaving Costs 


Made possible by use of larger bobbins, 
warp beams, and cloth rolls 


In response to inquiries as to 
the proper way to change over 
Draper looms to take larger 
bobbins, warp beams, and 
cloth rolls, we present below 
a comprehensive discussion of 
the subject which was _ pre- 
pared exclusively for TEXTILE 
WORLD by Draper Corpora- 


tion. 


WHAT WOULD IT MEAN in reduced 
weaving costs in your mill if you could 
get 45 to 60% more yarn on your filling 
bobbins? If your loom beams would 
take 80% more warp yarn? If you 
could wind 85 to 185% more yards on 
every roll of cloth before taking it from 
the loom? These questions are perti- 
nent to possible economies in weaving 
costs within reach today. Larger yarn 
packages give savings also in the cost 
of spinning and other preparatory 
processing of the yarn. Larger rolls of 
cloth often save in handling the cloth 
alter it leaves the loom and in finishing. 

\ limited increase in the size of the 
yarn package on bobbins and beams 
can be made on Draper looms now in 
the mills. The more important in- 
creases can be secured only on new 
looms built to take larger and longer 
bobbins and larger beams. Larger rolls 
of cloth can be obtained in most cases 
only on new looms. 

(he simplest change in increasing the 
amount of yarn on the bobbin is from 
a 7°g to an 8-in. bobbin. This change 
has been largely effected by mills that 
originally ran 734-in. bobbins. For this 
change it has been customary until 
lately to do the work with as little ex- 
pense as possible by making changes 
only on the right-hand end of the lay, 
calling for a new right-hand lay end, a 
new lug-strap connection, a rocker-shaft 
collar to permit moving out the paral- 
lel. and a new transferrer fork; if the 
loom has a non-adjustable battery, a 
new transferrer stud is also necessary. 

‘his simple way of making the 

ige was all right where mills were 
ontent to run their 8-in. bobbins in a 
huitle with the same cross-section with 
a ''4-in. opening as for their 7%¢-in. 
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bobbins. If a mill wishes to get the 
larger diameter package available only 
with the 13¢-in. opening of the regular 
8-in.-bobbin shuttle, other changes 
should be made to provide for the 
proper picking of the wider shuttle. 
Either of these changes should be made 
with the advice of the loom builders, 
because Draper looms are custom-built 
to the mill’s special conditions and 
range of weaves and therefore may 
have parts other than those given above 
that would be affected by the change. 

In this change to an 8-in. bobbin and 
a shuttle with the regular cross-section, 
the amount of yarn on the bobbin may 
be increased by 48%, and the number 
of bobbins to be handled is 32% less. 
This results in spinning-room savings 
on the handling and doffing of 32% 
less bobbins, a 32% saving in the work 
of bobbin girls in the weave room, a 
32% saving 
looms, 32% saving in cost of cleaning 
bobbins, a 32% reduction in the 
chances of making cloth defects that 
happen when the bobbin is changed 
and numerous incidental savings in- 
cluding 32% in quantity of bobbins 
required and in cost of periodical bob- 
bin replacements. 

On looms originally equipped to take 
an 8-in. bobbin, a change to 8%4-in. 
bobbin with the same shuttle opening 
may be made by a similar change of 
parts on the right-hand end of the lay, 
and new transferrer fork, with a new 
transferrer stud on non-adjustable bat- 
teries. 

The gain by this change is not so 
much as the change from 7%¢ to 8-in. 
bobbin—15% increase in yarn on the 
bobbin and 13% saving in number of 
bobbins handled. But by making some 
further changes on the loom to allow 
using the largest shuttle possible with- 
out installing a new battery, the gain 
may be increased to 28% more yarn 
with 2214% less bobbins to handle. By 
the purchase of a new battery and some 
other necessary new loom parts to pro- 
vide for the use of a larger shuttle, a 
change from 8 to 8%4-in. bobbin may 
give as much as 51% more yarn on the 
bobbin and reduce the number of bob- 
bins to be handled by 3312%. 

Looms of the new high-speed models 
X and XK may be built to take these 


in filling waste on feeler 


larger bobbin packages; and on the 
XD and XL models the gain by using 
an 8%4-in. bobbin over an 8-in. bobbin 
on older looms may be as much as 
74% more yarn on the bobbins and 
4214% reduction in number of bobbins 


handled. 


LARGER YARN BEAMS. The savings on a 
change to larger beam heads and more 
warp on a beam are very considerable. 
Where a mill is using heads smaller 
than 18 in. in diameter, it can seldom 
use a head larger than 20 in. without an 
entire rearrangement of its looms. A 
change from 16-in. head to 20-in. head 
gives 65% more yarn on the beam and 
a reduction of 3914% in the number of 
beams handled. From 165% to 20 in. 
the increase in yarn is 51144% and the 
saving in beams handled 34%. 

Where a mill has 18-in. heads now, a 
change to 20 in.-heads is fairly simple; 
and with any kind of a carrier system 
by which the beam is taken to the loom 
above the narrowed beam alleys, 22-in. 
heads are often possible. A change 
from 18- to 20-in. beams gives an in- 
crease in yarn per beam of over 26% 
and a reduction in beams handled of 
almost 21%. From 18 to 22 in. the gain 
in yarn per beam is 55% and the sav- 
ing in beams handled is 3534%. On 
new looms where 24-in. heads can be 
used, the yarn increase over 18-in. 
beams on present looms is 87144% and 
the number of beams handled is re- 
duced by more than 4614%. 

The savings in weaving costs from 
the use of larger beams come from the 
reduction in beam waste and cost of 
tying-in, both of which are reduced in 
direct ratio to the percentage of saving 
in number of beams to be handled; to 
the increased production due to less 
time out for changing warps; and to 
such important economies as the mill 
can effect in the rearrangement of the 
work due to the smaller number of 
warps to be handled. In some mills 
the savings have figured up enough to 
pay off within one year the entire cost 
of making the change. In other mills 
it has taken the savings of two or three 
years to do this. 

In years past there have been calls 
for looms that would wind a larger roll 
of cloth. The new Draper high-speed 
models provide for a 22-in. roll of cloth 
on high roll take-ups. 

To the mill that wants large rolls this 
is important. To the mills that do not 
regularly run large rolls the ability to 
do so if needed is an advantage. The 
average older model Draper loom 
would wind a 16- or 17-in. roll of cloth, 
but some were limited to 1058 or 13 in. 

The gain on a 22-in. roll over a 16-in. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Plumbing Spindles 


Skilled methods used by specialists 
aid mills in obtaining best spinning 


By A. K. LANDAU 


S well Shops, Boston 


IN SPINDLE ASSEMBLY tlie careful and 
precise workmanship required to pro- 
duce the modern’ spinning frame 
reaches its highest development. Upon 
the efficiency of this unit, to a great 
extent, depends the economic welfare 
of the spinning room. Assume that the 
spindle is in good mechanical condi- 
tion—the blade straight and true, the 
bolster fitted with the proper 
ances, and the oil reservoir contains oil 
of the proper viscosity. Still, in order 
to produce the maximum amount of 
satisfactory yarn, the spindle must be 
concentric with the ring. Since it is 


clear- 


running under a varying load, it must 
be concentric at every point on the 
traverse, from one extremity to the 
other. To attain this essential condi- 
tion, the mill needs the practical ex- 
perience and mechanical skill of the 
spindle plumber who must learn his 
art by years of daily practice. 

The modern spindle is machined so 
that the from the perfect 
plane, measured at the surface of the 
bolster which rests upon the machined 
surface of the spindle rail, does not 
exceed 0.0005 in. The machined 
face of the spindle rail is equally 
Under these conditions, 
expect the center line of the 
perpendicular to the 
surface of the 


tolerance 


sur- 
exact. one 
would 
spindle to be 
plane of the upper 
spindle rail. 


While this may be true of the spindle 
when at rest, it is not true when it is 
in motion. The effects of the tape pull. 
the clearance in the bolster, and any 
unbalanced load of the bobbin will 
cause the axis of rotation to vary from 
a perpendicular. To correct this varia- 
spindle 


tion it is necessary for the 


plumber to make a series of adjust- 


ments. 


(-: eee 


There are many routines which the 
spindle plumber may follow. In fact, 
nearly everyone engaged in this work 
has his own ideas about the tools to 
use, the sequence of operations, and 
the degree of accuracy required. The 
method described herewith is used by 
some of the best mechanics in the 
business, who have been plumbing 
spindles for many years—both in the 
United States and abroad. 

The tools used are a special spindle 
wrench, a drift made of steel (Fig. 1) 
and two plug gages (Figs. 2A and B). 
Each of these plug gages consists of a 
well-fitting bobbin upon which is 
mounted a hardwood plug (Fig. 3), 
34 in. thick, accurately turned and fin- 
ished to a diameter 14 to ss in. smaller 
than the diameter of the ring. This 
plug should be given a coat of alu- 
minum paint, although some mechanics 


—-Bobbin A 


Outside darn. to be z 
smaller than the ring 
10 the ring tar/ 


uq 7 


prefer chalking of the upper surface, 

One of these gages (Fig. 2A) j.as 
the plug mounted at the bottom of the 
traverse, and the other (Fig. 2B). at 
the top. The practice of using the same 
plug for top and bottom and changing 
the position by sliding it up and down 
soon causes the plug to become loose 
so that it is difficult to keep it located 
accurately. Therefore, this practice 
should be refrained from. 

In addition to the tools described, 
tough, thin, rag bond paper, cut into 
strips about %g in. wide, are needed. 
This paper, to be used for shims, must 
thick—about 0.03 in. is 
generally a satisfactory thickness. 

Assuming that all the preliminary 
operations have been completed, the 


not be too 


Kee DThHe Cc 
we// in this 
position 

I 


‘wrench 


Fig. 4. Use 


sen the nut 


first step in spindle-plumbing routine 
is to place the ring rail at the bottom 
of the traverse and accurately line 
and level it on both sides of the 
frame. 

Now start the spindles in motion and 
place gage A on the first spindle. If 
the plug is concentric with the ring, 
well and good; pass on to the next 
spindle. If it is not concentric, Joosen 
the spindle nut slightly (Fig. 4) and 
tap the rim of the base gently with the 
drift until the spindle is centered. Then 
tighten the spindle nut and_ recheck 
the setting. Continue this operation un- 
til satisfactory adjustment has _ been 
made. Follow this routine until every 
spindle on the frame has been satis 
factorily adjusted with the rail in the 
lower position. 

Now run the rail to the top of the 
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traverse. Start again with the first 
-pindle, using gage B to test the con- 
centricity of the spindle with the ring. 
lf the setting is found to be correct, 

illustrated in Fig. 5, pass on to 
the next spindle. However, if the gage 
reveals an off-center condition (Fig. 6) 
adjustments must be made to correct 
this defect. 

Sometimes, the adjustment can be 
made by shifting the spindle base 
around on the rail. The small differ- 
ence in the diameter of the base and 
that of the hole in the rail will allow 
a certain amount of movement. In the 
event that there is no position in which 
the center of the ring and the vertical 
axis of the spindle coincide, then it 







be centered 
rectly 


Center line off center --*| 


Fig. 6. As shown by the gage, this 


ndle is off center 


becomes necessary to correct the con- 
dition existing in Fig. 7, which indi- 
cates a tilted spindle giving an off- 
center effect when the ring rail is at 
the top of the traverse, Fig. 6. How- 
ever, if a tilted spindle appears to be 
off-center when the ring rail is at the 
top of the traverse, probably it will 
appear perfectly centered when the 
rail is at the bottom of the traverse. 
lhis will be seen to be true, by refer- 
ring to Fig. 7. The correction is made 
by inserting the thin paper packing or 
shims between the base of the spindle 
ud the upper surface of the spindle 
rail (Fig. 8). Generally, a single shim 
sufficient; in no case should there 
more than two. If two shims can- 
t correct the deviation, then use an- 
ner spindle. 
\fter this operation has been car- 
d out on all the spindles of the 
ime, the rails are lowered again to 
bottom of the traverse and each 
ndle checked again with gage A. 
ose which are found to be off-center 
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Fig. 5. The gage re- 
veals this spindle to 


are marked with a piece of chalk, and 
again checked in both bottom and top 
positions of the traverse. This pro- 
cedure is continued until all rings and 
spindles are concentric in both posi- 
tions. It is important to check oil wells 
after spindles have been plumbed. 
The experienced spindle plumber, 
working with first-class rings and spin- 
dles, generally completes this work in 
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Fig. 7. Although the spindle is con- 
centric at the bottom of the traverse 
it may be tilted at the top 
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Fig. 8. Paper shims under the spindle 


base will correct tilting 





three or four stages. However, if the 
rail is sprung, the frame out of line, 
or the machining of the bolsters and 
rail inaccurate, it will take longer to 
plumb the spindles. 

In some mills, where the policy 
toward spindle plumbing is not so 
exacting, settings are made at only one 
point—about three-quarters of the dis- 
tance from the bottom of the traverse. 
This practice has nothing to recom- 
mend it except the saving in cost and 
time; the attainment of a first class job 
cannot be expected. 

Once placed in proper position and 
with the nuts tightened, the spindles, 
unless abused by the doffers, will re- 
main placed until the annual recheck- 
ing, when the frames are overhauled 
and relined. 

The setting of the spindles should 
be followed by testing and resetting 
of the yarn guides. A plugged bobbin 
(Fig. 9) is used. The task of resetting 
is a simple one. However, it is essen- 
tial that the point of the plug be in 
line with the position of the yarn 
(Fig. 10). 

Operating the spinning frames with 
rings and spindles concentric has sev- 
eral advantages: the bobbins can be 
filled to capacity without danger of 
cutting the yarn by contact with the 


Yarn guide 


= Bobbin 





Fig. 9. Plugged bobbin for centering 
thread quides 





Position of thread ~ 
and point of plug 


Fig. 10. The point of the plug should 
incide with the position of the yarn 


ring; wear on the travelers is less, 
since the tension will be uniform; life 
of the rings will be increased. 

Lastly, the perfect centering of the 
spindles is essential to the maximum life 


of both the spindles and the bobbins. 
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B Pre-Testing Designs 


New method uses camera and photo. 
electric cell to increase fabric salability 


This article is the inventor's own 
description of a unique system 
of analyzing textile designs, as 


told to the editors of TEXTILE 
WORLD. The method is en- 


tirely new and represents a radi- 
cally different approach to the 
problem of developing salable 
textile designs. Comments will 
be welcome. 


MEASURING DESIGN FEATURES by use 
of scientific instruments is a new idea 
in textile manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. That is what is proposed in a 
method of analyzing textile designs 
which has been developed by Went- 
worth Weeks, New York industrial de- 
signer, and is available only through his 
organization. 

Photometric analysis, as the new 
method is known, substitutes camera eye 
and photo-electric cell for human falli- 
bility; and supplements individual re- 
actions with definite, demonstrable 
facts. It is stated that by use of photo- 
metric analysis relative advantages and 
disadvantages of contemplated patterns 
may be determined, and flaws and 
handicaps uncovered and corrected be- 
fore the design is offered. 

Findings are said to constitute a com- 
plete diagnosis with recommendations 
for treatment and cure, supported by 
photographic evidence and checked by 
unbiased mechanical means. The in- 
formation provided is said to be easily 
interpretable by any designer or execu- 
tive. The new method is expected to be 
of considerable interest and assistance 
to faney-goods mills, converters, and 
printers, 


PHOTOMETRIC ANALYSIS depends fo: 
its results upon two fundamental facts 

First, that the only purpose of any 
arrangement of pigment is to be seen 
and that it will be seen in various ways 
with different effects in finished form. 

Second, that any quality, good or 
bad, attributed to a design must be con- 
veyed by some visible element or group- 
ing of elements, and that the extent to 
which these remain visible in the fin- 
ished form determines design effective- 
ness. These are objective facts which 
can be established and measured by ob- 
jective means. 

Thus, photometric analysis confines 
itself to what may be called visual effi- 
ciency—the manner in which the design 
gets from material to eye under condi- 
tions of use. 

Obviously, a design must be seen to 
have any advantage over a monotone. 
Qualities in the design must be visible 
to others beside the designer. But visual 
efficiency arises from not one or two, but 
a great many seemingly contradicting 
elements. These, in turn, vary as the fin- 
ished fabric happens to be seen or used. 

Photometric analysis first establishes 
the design as it will appear in final use; 
this is a recording process. The motif 
shown in the original sketch or swatch 
is multiplied photographically to the 
intended repeat, then rephotographed in 
the planes, folds, and drapes that cha- 
racterize its ultimate utilization. The 
resultant series of images is in tones of 
black-and-white. An additional group of 
photographs is now made, using vari- 
ous filters to reduce color values to com- 
parable black-and-white terms. Thus, 
the red filter eliminates red portions of 
the design, and so on. These photo- 
graphs also record distribution, 
strength, and dominance. 

These series of photographs show col- 
lectively the fabric as it will appear in 
actual use. Instead of a small colored 
sketch from which all aspects and quali- 











ties must be deduced, there are now 
available a number of images, each 
representing the design as it appears 

der a single set of conditions. No one 
aspect is the design that will actually 
be seen, but any way that it is seen will 
be the composite of these elements. 

[he various aspects which are re- 
corded are as follows: Basic—Design 
in the flat, recording tonal values; 
under red filter, recording red reduc- 
under yellow filter, recording yel- 
under blue filter, re- 
cording blue reduction; under green 
filter, recording green reduction—in- 
cluded for compensation between pig- 
ment and light. Functional—Design, 
warpwise and fillingwise, on plane at 
angle to eye, curving from eye, in loose 
folds, in tight folds, in drape, and vari- 
ous optional additions based upon final 
utilization, Fillingwise photographs can 
be eliminated under certain circum- 


tions 
low reduction; 


stances. 

Obviously, the design which appears 
best in all these aspects is superior to 
one which dissolves into meaningless 
blobs in all but one or two. The next 
step is an analysis of the record which 
has been prepared. 

The qualities for which the recorded 
photometric aspects are checked, the 
presence of which in balance contribute 
to effective design, are: Primary—Clar- 
ity, the strength and definition of the 
design motif; Unity, the coherence of 
the design as a whole; Originality, the 
new and different elements in the de- 


sign; Stability, the older, established 
forms in the design; Adaptability, the 


design’s adjustment to various condi- 
uses; and Applicability, the 
design’s adaptation for one specific use. 
Variables—Seasonability, or special 
value at a special time of the year; 
Novelty, or special advantages resulting 
from special content; Topicality, any 
special association with news or con- 
temporary activities of one sort or an- 
and Association, any special con- 
nection with generally accepted pleas- 
urable visual sensations. Economic— 
Coverage, number of colors, practicabil- 
repeat. 
group 


tions or 


other: 


itv. of 


register, 


optional 


reproduction, 
[hese constitute an 


based on basic photometric aspects 


only, for obtaining special production 
nlormation unrelated to design effec- 


eness, 


[he primary group covers essential 


qualities which should be present in 
proper balance or average in all photo- 
metric aspects. It will be noted that 
these form directly opposing pairs; the 
presence of one reduces the possibility 
of the presence of its antithesis. Thus 
a degree of balance is effected by an 
overlapping double and triple check. 

The variable group is composed of 
“plus” values, the presence of which 
may interfere with the primary quali- 
ties. The rating for these qualities is 
“added on” to the rating of the specific 
design, without reducing the final aver- 
age, but adding to it if present. 


LOOKING OVER the assembled photo- 
graphs, one can see that these qualities 
change and become more and less evi- 
dent in various aspects. The extent to 
which the qualities are present must 
next be determined. This is done by 
translating tones in the photographs 
into degrees of light intensity which 
can be measured by a_photo-electric 
cell. Since these photographs are all 
black-and-white, every element in every 
aspect is a particular tone between 
black and white—in the photographic 
negative, between transparency and 
opacity. By checking the negatives 
against a standard gray scale, one can 
adjust minor differences of exposure. 
By projecting light through each of the 
negatives and applying a photo-electric 
cell to selected portions, 





one obtains 


readings which reduce the visual 
efficiency of a given quality in a 


given aspect to numerical terms. An- 
other step in the analysis, which can be 
applied to a special group of aspects, 
will yield facts and figures regarding 
economy of reproduction. 

To get the data obtained into usable 
form, all that needs to be done is to 
assemble the figures and calculate a 
few averages. A single percentage then 
shows design efficiency in all aspects 
and all qualities. This is useful in 
making comparisons or checking im- 
provements. Far more important are the 
detailed cross-sectional percentages. 
These, together with the photographic 
record, provide a ready means of elimi- 
nating flaws and handicaps. If a design 
suffers in certain aspects, the 
why is there plain to see. If a quality is 


reason 


missing, evidence of the loss is easily 
noted. If adjustment and correction are 
needed, the what and where are obvious. 
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Dry-Cleaning vs. Cloth Scouring 


New continuous process for woolens 
and worsteds proves successful in use 


By ROLAND E. DERBY 


Chief Chemist, M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. 


CONTINUOUS DRY-CLEANING of woolen 
and worsted fabrics, in place of older 
cloth washing methods, has been suc- 
cessfully operated for more than a year 
in the plant of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., North Andover, Mass. The new 
employs a special type of 
equipment with which tar, oil, paint, 
loosely held dirt, fugitive stains, chalk 
marks, and many other extraneous 
substances are removed from the fabric 
by means of a chlorinated hydrocarbon 
Results obtained to date in- 
dicate that the continuous dry-cleaning 
method has numerous advantages over 
those formerly employed. 

The equipment employed at present 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Reference to the simplified 
sketch will make clear the method used. 

As the cloth enters the machine it 
between small, revolving 

These brush off loose fibers, 
bits of filling yarn, and other material 
which might clog the vacuum slot or 
the overflow outlet. The cloth next 
passes through a stainless-steel seal, 


pre CeSS 


solvent. 


two 


passes 


brushes. 


Diagrammatic view of continuous 


cloth dry-cleaning machine 


Overflow 


To still ---— 


then to and through a soaking com- 
partment. This compartment contains 
75 and 100 gal. of solvent. 
The cloth next passes between a pair 
of draw rolls which keep it at a con- 
stant tension as it is drawn over the 
slot of the extractor. After 
the cloth has passed over the vacuum 
slot, it goes through a second pair of 


between 


vacuum 


draw rolls, which are synchronized with 
the first. 

The cloth next enters a drying com- 
partment containing five dry cans, each 
23 in. in diameter. The clean, dry 
cloth leaves the drying compartment 
between a pair of draw rolls at its top. 

Clean solvent is fed automatically 
to the last section of the soaking com- 
partment from a storage tank located 
at the top of the machine. The solvent 
then flows counter to the direction of 
the cloth to the first section of the 
compartment. The solvent containing 
impurities from the cloth then over- 
flows into a still (located at a lower 
level) where it is recovered by ordin- 
ary steam distillation. The 
vapors into a condenser 


solvent 
where 
they are condensed, thence into a sep- 
arating chamber which 


pass 


removes 
water that may have coliected. 


any 
From 
this point, the solvent goes into a sump 
tank and then is pumped back into 
the tank at the the 


storage 


top of 


ve) 
D 
5 


Soaking 


Compartment Extractor 


Compartment 


machine, ready for re-use. Solvent 
removed from the cloth during drying 
exhausts in the form of vapor directly 
to the condenser. 

It will be noted that the last section 
of the soaking compartment is quite 
small. This is so there will be little 
actual cleaning to be done in that 
section; the solvent in it remains 
practically clean. 

In cleaning most woolen and worsted 
fabrics, it is desirable to keep the sol- 
vent cool. Therefore, the extractor and 
solvent compartments are sealed off 
from the drying compartment. On the 
other hand, steam coils have been 
included in the first two sections of the 
soaking compartment, so that the sol- 
vent can be heated if necessary. 

Three machines for carrying out the 
process have been or are being con- 
structed by Riggs & Lombard, Inc.. 
Lowell, Mass. The first machine was 
more or less experimental in nature. 
Several important improvements were 
incorporated in the second machine de- 
scribed above. No changes were made 
in the principle of the system, but a 
serious endeavor was made to improve 
efficiency, speed, and economy of oper- 
ation. The entire machine, with the 
exception of still, storage tank, con- 
densers, and piping, is of stainless 


steel. While it is more compact, it is 


Cloth 
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mewhat larger than the original. 
fhe new machine can process 14- to 
'h-oz. woolens at the rate of 30 yd. 
oer min. The first machine was limited 
1» 10 or 12 yd. per min., and even 
then carried over considerable solvent. 
lhe drying compartment, now compris- 
ng five stainless-steel dry cans, com- 
pletely clears the solvent from the 
cloth, no odor being noticeable on cloth 
emerging from the machine. 

Substitution of a vacuum slot in place 
of squeeze rolls before drying contrib- 
uted greatly to the practical success 
of the machine. So did addition of a 
cooler or condenser for vapors coming 
from the vacuum pump, and means 
for returning air from this cooler to 
the machine. 

The most important phase of the 
whole operation is the vacuum. slot, 
not particularly for its drying proper- 
ties, but rather for its mechanical dirt 
removal. The solvent, flowing rapidly 
away from the cloth, carries with it a 
vreat amount of loosely held dirt, fugi- 
tive stains, chalk marks, and other in- 
solubles. If proper selection of fugi- 
tive stains and chalk is made, they can 
be completely removed by this action. 

\ third machine is in process of con- 
struction. All kinks which appeared 
have been ironed out; the result is an 
efficient, continuous, dry-cleaning sys- 
It is expected that arrangements 
will soon be completed for offering 
this machine to the trade. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbons have been 
adopted as solvents, since they are 
quite adaptable to a system of this 
kind. They are non-flammable, easy 
to recover, and excellent solvents. A 
short application of heat to the cloth 
them completely, without 
danger of explosion. There are several 
of these compounds which are satis- 
but a careful study of all 
requirements reveals that trichlorethy- 
lene has a few advantages over others. 
More exactly, trichlorethylene, plus 
proper stabilizers, is used. These stab- 
ilizers are important because, when the 
solvent is being constantly redistilled, 

has a tendency to become strongly 
acid and to break down, if not properly 
stabilized. 

Our experience indicates that the 

mtinuous dry-cleaning process is safe 
ind economical. It eliminates one of 
(he most common causes of streaky, 
cloudy, and shady fabrics. The method 
ives the cloth in excellent condition 
r subsequent processing. No wool 

| is present; hence, soap in full- 
¢ mills has but one duty—felting. 
tulling now can be done without con- 
leration of dirt removal; and methods 
ready known, such as acid fulling, 


tem. 


removes 


lactory, 


n be applied to many fabrics. 
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If in some cases it is found neces- 
sary to use soap to obtain a certain 
finish, the amount required is far less 
than that necessary to full a greasy 
piece. Cold-water soaps and sulphated 
fatty alcohols are all that are needed 
for scoured finishes, and no hot water 
is required for rinsing. In no instance 
is addition of more soap required for 
scouring operations. 

When it is found desirable to use 
soap at all in the fulling operation, 
a 3-oz.-per-gal. solution does the same 
work as that formerly accomplished by 





an 8-0z.-per-gal. soap used on greasy 
cloth. With this system there is no 
grease left in the cloth to kill part of 
the soap. Excess alkali is practically 
unnecessary. Even the 3-0z.-per-gal. 
fulling soap is sufficiently heavy that 
no soap need be added for washing. 

When this process is used, fiber lub- 
ricating oils may be selected without 
considering ease of removal. The sol- 
vent process of cleaning will remove 
any type of oil; hence, ordinary min- 
eral oils are equally as satisfactory as 
more expensive oils, from the stand- 
point of removal. It is likewise un- 
necessary to use heavy concentrations 
of alkali to remove and saponify oils. 
Thus, the destructive effect of strong 
alkalis is avoided. 

Processing certain types of fabrics, 
such as worsted crepes, direct from 
dry-cleaning to dyehouse is now a fact. 
Previously, removal of tar from these 
fabrics has made finishing difficult, due 
to yarn breakage. 

Satisfying the increasing demand for 
lighter and brighter shades is some- 
what simpler where this process is 
installed. Carbonizing can be done 
before fulling, with the result that 
carbon residues are practically elimin- 
ated. Elimination of these residues, 
and the fact that the cloth is left 
whiter, allows dyers more leeway in 
producing light, bright colors. 

Time required for wet-finished oper- 


ations can be reduced appreciably, 





Continuous cloth dry- 
cleaner in operation 


Recovery apparatus 


Drive and vacuum ar- 
rangement 





thus increasing production in a depart- 
ment in which cloth must not be left 
lying around for any length of time. 

An added saving results from the 


fact that oil in the cloth is 
by solvent and collected in the bottom 
of the still. In ordinary operation 
about one drum per day is drawn off. 
This dark, oil sludge has had the sol- 
vent completely separated from it by 
live By allowing the sludge 
to settle, and centrifuging off the dirt, 
70% of it is again suitable for use as 


removed 


steam. 


wool oil. 

Finally, it should be noted that use 
of the solvent cleaning process also 
makes possible a step forward in de- 
creasing stream pollution, since soap- 
liquor residues usually dumped _ into 
rivers are largely eliminated. 
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Nylon, Textone, Zelan 


Among new fibers, chemicals, and pro- 
cesses discussed at AA.T.CC. meeting 


INTRODUCTION OF NYLON offers no 
serious problems to dyers in this coun- 
try was the reassuring news reported by 
the first speaker at the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
held Sept. 15 and 16, in Boston. The 
Formanils, a selected group of formal- 
dehyde-aftertreated direct will 
facilitate dyeing of rayon staple fiber 
and spun rayon yarns was the informa- 
tion imparted by the last speaker on the 
technical program. Between, the 700 or 


dyes, 


more members and guests of the asso- 
ciation were given the latest data con- 
cerning casein fiber; Textone, a_ re- 
cently developed bleaching agent; 
Zelan, a durable water repellent; semi- 
resin finishes for cotton fabrics; the 
Tintinoil process for tinting and condi- 
tioning fibers; and progress in fiber 
identification, wool dyeing, develop- 
ment of finishing compounds, and tex- 
tile research. 

Prefacing his discussion of the tech- 
nical aspects of dyeing of Nylon, Philip 
H. Stott, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., stated that today the situation is 
entirely different from what it was in 
1914 when commercial production of 
rayon in the United States had just be- 
gun and textile mills were almost 
wholly dependent on dyes imported 
from Germany. At that time interrup- 
tion of imports of dyes from Europe 
interfered with the infant 
rayon industry in this country. Today 
nearly all of the dyes used in this 
country are of American manufacture. 
\ plant for commercial production of 
Nylon is being built at Seaford, Del. 
Already some 500 domestic dyes have 
been classified according to their affin- 
itv for Nylon. 

Dyes suitable for dyeing Nylon in- 
clude selected basic, acid, chrome, and 
In general, direct, de- 
sulphur, vat, and naphthol 
colors are less satisfactory. With some 


seriously 


acetate colors. 


veloped, 


colors, the fastness properties on Nylon 
are different from on other fibers. Fur- 
ther investigations are necessary to de- 
termine the best methods of application 
of the various classes of dyes on Nylon. 
Preliminary work indicates that print- 
ing of Nylon can be accomplished with 
which are 


the same classes of colors 


suitable for dyeing. 
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Casein fiber is now being produced 
in Europe at the rate of about 10 mil- 
lion pounds a year, according to E. O. 
Whittier and S. P. Gould, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In_ this 
country public-service patents on casein 
fiber have been granted, several rayon 
firms have done some development 
work, and one large dairy company is 
planning to begin production in the 
near future by a process differing from 
those now patented or in use. 

In some properties casein fiber is 
superior to wool; in others, inferior. At 
present Lanital probably has about one- 
half the tensile strength and one-third 
the elongation of wool. Casein fiber 
does not felt, can be made in any length 
and size of filament desired, is uniform, 
absorbs dyes more quickly than does 
wool, and does not require carbonizing. 
Cost of production should be approxi- 
mately the same as for viscose fibers. 

That Textone, a new oxidizing agent 
containing upwards of 80% of sodium 
chlorite, is now being employed in sev- 
eral New England finishing plants was 
revealed in a paper by A. L. Dubeau, 
J. D. MacMahon, and G. P. Vincent, of 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Among the 
uses for this compound are bleaching 
spun-rayon and pigmented fabrics, cot- 
ton-rayon mixtures, velvets, laces, and 
certain cotton fabrics, and as an addi- 
tion to alkaline kier-boiling solutions. 
Is is expected that other applications 
will be discovered in the near future. 
Further details on the properties of 
Textone appear on page 84. 


MODERN DYEING METHODS for rayon 
staple and spun-rayon yarns have been 
evolved from the procedures employed 
in dyeing cotton stated Charles B. Ord- 
way, of American Aniline Products, 
Inc. However, it is now realized that 
viscose staple is a distinct fiber and 
should so be treated and dyed. With 
proper methods, rayon staple in form 
of raw stock or spun-rayon yarn or 
fabrics can be dyed with selected direct, 
developed, sulphur, vat, and naphthol 
colors. Recently a range of some 20 
formaldehyde-aftertreated direct dyes 
have been introduced under the name of 
Formanils. The Formanils are eco- 
nomical and simple to apply, show 
little change in shade before and after 


the formaldehyde treatment, and hive 
satisfactory fastness to washing and 
light to be suitable for many uses. 
Semi-resin finishes, consisting of a 
combination of soft, thermoplastic 
resins with orthodox finishing ingre:i- 
ents are a particularly timely develop. 
ment in view of the probable rise in 
prices of oils, fats, and starches, accord- 
ing to W. W. Trowell, of Hercules 
Powder Co. Resins of this type (Trx- 
TILE Wortp, May, 1939, pg. 99) can 
be employed either in backfilling or 
pure-starching. Semi-resin finishes are 
characterized by their extreme tough- 
ness, flexibility, and adhesive strength. 
While not permanent, they are more re- 
sistant to washing and dry-cleaning than 
are pure-starch finishes. They can be ap- 
plied on conventional types of equip- 
ment to give a superior finish with no 
increase in over-all costs. Since certain 
of the thermoplastic resins are com- 
patible with mineral oil, latex, nitro- 
cellulose, and ethyl cellulose, they af- 
ford the opportunity for development 
of entirely new types of finishes. 
Properties and applications of cation- 
active compounds in the textile indus- 
try were discussed by Jacob Katz, of 
Warwick Chemical Co. These com- 
pounds differ from soaps, sulphonated 
oils, sulphated alcohols, etc., in that the 
effective part of their molecular struc- 
ture is the cation, or positively charged 
part of the molecule. Chemically, they 
are organic derivatives of nitrogen 
bases, such as quarternary ammonium 
salts and pyridine salts. Many of them 
are stable in hard water, acid, alkali, 
and salt solutions, and are substantive 
to cellulose. They are compatible with 
starches, dextrins, and gums; but not 
with soap or other anion-active com- 
pounds. Chief uses at present are for 
stripping vat and azoic colors, for im- 
parting durable soft finishes, and as 
water-repellents. Among other uses are 
as leveling agents in dyeing, for after- 
treating direct dyeings to increase fast- 
ness to washing, and for treating tex- 
tiles which are to be impregnated with 
latex. Since cation-active and anion- 
active compounds should not be mixed. 
a simple test has been developed which 
permits the finisher to differentiate be- 
tween the two types of compounds. 
The Tintinoil process, a new method 
for tinting and conditioning rayon 
staple and other fibers, was described 
in a paper prepared by Edward H. 
Schmidt, and read by H. L. Siebert, 
both of Borne Scrymser Co. This proc- 
ess (TeExTILE Wor.p, April, 1939, pg. 
108) consists of a mechanical spraying 
unit, which can be synchronized with 
any mill mixing or blending machine. 
and a specially prepared conditioning 
agent containing selected fugitive col- 
One of the several advantages 


ors, 
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cited for the process is that it does not 
di-iurb the original finish on either 
viscose or acetate staple. 

’roperties and methods of applica- 
tion of Zelan, a durable water repellent, 
were described by George A. Slowinske, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
When applied to textiles, Zelan, which 
is long-chain quarternary ammonium 
compound, combines with the fibers to 
vive a soft, water-repellent finish re- 
sistant even to hot liquids. The finish 
obtained is durable, retaining a high 
degree of repellency after fabrics to 
which it has been applied have been 
washed or dry-cleaned several times. 


A REPORT on results of microscopic ob- 
servations of wool dyeing, given by 
H. E. Millson, G. L. Royer, and G. E. 
Wissemann, all of Calco Chemical Co., 
was followed by a moving picture pre- 
sented by Mr. Royer and R. H. Kienle, 


also of Calco, showing some phenomena 






occurring in dyeing of individual wool 
and casein fibers. The microscopic ob- 
servations and the moving picture illus- 
trated clearly the effect of variations in 
fiber structure and different methods of 
dyeing on the penetration into the fibers 
of various dyes. The outside scale 
structure of the wool fiber was shown 
to play an important part in penetra- 
tion of dye into the fiber. Tippy dyeing 
was demonstrated and data were offered 
Which indicate that exposure of the 
‘| to light is one cause of this phe- 
ienon. Cold dyeing by the bombard- 
it method was shown to give less 
etration than dyeing at high tem- 
itures. 


= 


‘ew concepts in the chemistry of 
| were outlined by Dr. Milton 
Horris, director of research for the Tex- 
Research Associateship at the Na- 
il Bureau of Standards. Recent 
‘ies indicate that the present con- 


an 
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cept of wool as being a long-chain 
molecule held together by sulphur link- 
ages will have to be revised. Rather, it 
appears that there are unstable disul- 
phide linkages. In fact, it has proved 
possible to break down these unstable 
linkages and to resynthesize the mole- 
cules with an ether linkage which is 
much more stable to alkalis. Other 
studies on the isoelectric and isoionic 
points of wool explain the differences 
which occur in dyeing wool with and 
without salts, such as glauber salt. 
Measurement of the flexibility and 
drape of fabrics has been studied as the 
initial part of the program on now be- 
ing carried out at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology under direction of 
the A.A.T.C.C. Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Permanent Finishes, it was 
stated in paper by Prof.. Edward R. 
Schwarz, of the Institute, and Miss L. J. 
Winn, A.A.T.C.C. Research Associate. 


Two new instruments—one for measur- 
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ing flexibility; the other, for measuring 
drape—-have been developed, and ten 
fabrics of various constructions have 
been graded on these and other instru- 
ments. Further work is now being car- 
ried out with a view to collating the 
information with actual physical and 
psychological tests. 


METHODS DEVELOPED for determining 
the causes of chemical, photo-chemical, 
and mechanical damage appearing in 
wool after dyeing were outlined by 
Bertil A. Ryberg, research associate of 
the A.A.T.C.C. Among the tests dis- 
cussed were solubility tests in acid and 
alkalis, swelling tests in caustic soda at 
room temperatures, and the lead acetate 
tests for determining damage by light. 

Procedures for identification of the 
newer fibers were described by John H. 
Skinkle, of Lowell Textile Institute. 
These tests—which include burning 





tests, chemical separation, color reac- 
tions, solubility and melting-point de- 
terminations, and microscopic examina- 
tion—permit identification of glass, 
casein, viscose-casein, Nylon, Vinyon. 
Discrepancies between the gravity 
and conductivity methods for measur- 
ing the acid content of carbonizing 
baths were discussed in a paper pre- 
sented by H. C. Olsen, W. B. Prescott, 
and Dr. H. C. Chapin, of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute. Conclusions reached were 
that the gravity method is not suitable, 
but that conductivity control of the 
carbonizing bath should be satisfactory 
if checked occasionally by titration. 
Progress in textile research from the 


consumer viewpoint is being made 
along three lines, according to Dr. 


Pauline Berry Mack, of Pennsylvania 
State College. These are: (1) study of 
accuracy of sales information regard- 
ing textiles; (2) wear, laboratory, and 
combination tests to determine perform- 
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John J. Sokolinski 
treasurer of New York 
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ance of textiles under conditions of use; 
and (3) investigation of the relation- 
ship between fabric construction and 
fabric performance. Much of the work 
has been carried out in State colleges 
and government bureaus. Types of tex- 
tiles studied to date include women’s 
and children’s wearing apparel, up- 
holstery fabrics, and drapery materials. 

At the annual banquet held Saturday 
evening the principal speaker, Dr. H. E. 
Howe, editor, Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, compared progress made in 
recent years in Germany and in this 
country in development of new fibers 
and chemicals. Brief talks were also 
given by Alban Eavenson, president of 
the A.A.T.C.C.; Prof. Louis A. Olney, 
president emeritus and chairman of the 
research committee; and Captain Rav- 


mond Emerson, representative of 
Leverett Saltenstall, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 
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Laboratory Detergency Tests 


Give useful data upon efficiency of 
cleaningagentsundervariousconditions 


By FRANK A. LUCY, Ph.D. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


TO GET BEST RESULTS from any deter- 
gent it is essential to have the right 
conditions. Conversely, for any given 
set of conditions one agent will give 
best results. A previous article (TEXTILE 
Wor.p, September, 1939) described the 
method employed for carrying out de- 
tergency tests. The present article gives 
the results obtained from such tests in 
the Onyx Laboratories and a compari- 
son with some results of other investi- 
gators. 

The washing process is affected by 
many factors. These include the nature 
of the detergent, soil, and cloth; the 
concentration, temperature, age, and 
pH of the bath; the duration of wash- 
ing; the amount and type of agitation; 
and the builders, other 
materials purposely added—as well as 
the impurities, such as hardness—in the 
wash water. Many of these factors may 
be further subdivided, and all are in- 
terdependent in a complex way, so that 
no really complete discussion is pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, useful information 
can be gathered by studying the factors 


solvents, or 


singly. 

Under the first head, it is important 
to consider the physical properties of 
the detergent, particularly its solubil- 
ity and molecular size and shape. Its 
chemical nature is of interest in con- 
nection with stability and with the type 
of dissociation and hydrolysis, if any. 
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These factors will mostly be introduced 
implicitly, in connection with others. 

The possible types of soil are infi- 
nite, but in this report the only one 
considered will be the oil-grease-char- 
coal mixture described in the previous 
article. Two types of cloth are repre- 
sented: wool serge and cotton gabardine. 

For compactness, each of the deter- 
gents considered here will be assigned a 
letter as indicated in Table I. Most of 
these are commercial products used un- 
changed; that is, with no removal of 
other materials included by the makers. 
These addenda usually have relatively 
slight effect on the detergent ability, 
and, in any case, a material is most 
practically evaluated in the commer- 
cially available form. A few of the 
agents listed are laboratory prepara- 
tions by the author or R. R. Ackley 
of Mellon Institute. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of concentra- 
tion for several detergents in the com- 
mercially used range. Somewhat higher 
concentrations will give better results 
for all the agents listed. At still higher 
amounts, the cleaning effect again falls 
off. Similar behavior has been noted for 
some properties related to detergency, 
such as surface-tension lowering (ref- 
erence 1) and the ability to suspend 
fine powders (ref. 2). These particular 
curves are valid for only one set of 
conditions. With lighter soil, for in- 
stance, all the agents, and particularly 
/ and J, will do better. Materials chem- 
ically resembling J are preferably used, 
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TABLE I. Detergents considered in accom- 
panying texts and graphs 


Olive chip soap 
Sodium lauryl sulphate, commercial 

- Sodium lauryl sulphate, laboratory prep. 
aration 
Sodium cetyl sulphate 

* Sodium octadecenyl sulphate 

* Sodium salt of sulphated oleyl alcohol 

, Sodium salt of beta-lauramidoethylsul- 
phuric acid 

H A fatty amide sulphonate 

I Sodium salt of isopropylated beta-naph- 
thalenesulphonic acid 

J Sodium salt of branched chain alkylated 
benzenesulphonic acid 

K Sodium salt of cetylphenolsulphonic 
acid 

L A long-chain cationic agent 


TABLE II. Effect of agitation on cleaning 
efficiency of detergents 


S-D machine 
37% cleaning 
77% cleaning 
90% cleaning 
61% cleaning 


Agent Launderometer 
4 4% cleaning 
D 26% cleaning 
G 35% cleaning 
H 18% cleaning 


therefore, on light soil and in cases 
where redeposition of removed dirt is 
not possible. Fig. 1 also shows the effect 
of molecular size and shape for some 
alkylated aromatic sulphonates. Of 
these, agent K has the largest and long- 
est molecule, while / is smallest and 
most compact. J is close to K in size, 
but is more compact in shape. Of the 
three, K is the most efficient detergent. 
although J is a better wetting agent 
than K except in low concentrations, 
demonstrating that wetting efficiency, 
while necessary, does not parallel de- 
tergent ability. 

For a similar test concerning molecu- 
lar size, see U. S. Patent No. 2,161,174. 
In the latter, the soiling is less and 
the detergent concentration about six- 
fold the highest used here, but the re- 
sults clearly show that the molecules 
should be neither too small nor too 
large. The effect of further 
shown by comparison of B and D, 
which are chemically identical except 
that D has a greater chain length. 

Certain practical conclusions are sug- 


size is 


gested by these curves. For instance. 
it is apparent that the various agents 
differ widely in effectiveness. In this 
test, soap at 1% is worse than some 0! 
the agents at one-fiftieth that strength. 
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Fig. 2. Cleaning of wool with 0.06% agent C plus 0.25% soda ash; numbers attached to 


ves give the per cent cleaning for various durations and temperatures. 


Fig. a Same 


Fig. 2, except that 0.03% agent D was used 


On the other hand, there are certain 
notably silk degumming, 
where soap or a combination of soap 
with other detergents is the most desir- 
able agent. In this case, the use of 
soap is dictated not by greater degum- 
ming action, but because some of the 
soap remains on the silk as a finish, 
whereas the modern detergents rinse off 
more completely. 


pre cesses, 


TEMPERATURE AND TIME. The effects 
of temperature and duration of wash- 
ing are given for agent C in Fig. 2. 
The curves show the various times and 
temperatures required to reach a given 
degree of cleaning. This agent works 
most rapidly between 15 and 20° C. 
(about 65° F.) and is not very efh- 
cient at temperatures much removed 
from this. Fig. 3 is for D, using half the 
concentration that was used for C, since 
D is not so soluble. Obviously, D is less 
sensitive to temperature changes than 
is C. Other agents give similar curves, 
but shifted and changed in shape; e.g.. 
agent B contains considerable sodium 


sulphate, which shifts the curves to 
higher temperatures. The region in 


which washing is most rapid corre- 
sponds roughly to the melting range of 
the fatty aleohols from which the de- 
tergent was made. 

In the case of some soaps, other in- 
vestigators have noticed a similar corre- 
lation, the temperature for greatest 
eficieney being roughly the melting 
point of the fatty acids of the soap. 
However, soaps of oleic acid, while ef- 
lective in cold water, are reputed to be 
more efficient at higher temperatures, 
so the correlation may be accidental. 

\dsorption of the detergent from so- 
lution onto the fiber and dirt is thought 
‘the principal factor in detergent 
aciion. The shape of these curves can 
be explained in a general way by as- 
ng that at low temperatures, the 
ion, as molecules, of the detergent 


1 colloidal particles and coarser 
ag-regates is slight and perhaps rather 
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slow, so that the process of cleaning is 
correspondingly retarded. At somewhat 
higher temperatures, the conditions be- 
come more favorable, but when the 
temperature is too high, the adsorption 
will be reduced by much redissolving 
of the agent from the adsorbed layers, 
and the stability of the complex with 
removed soil will also be reduced. 
This explanation is capable of consid- 
erable refinement, but further discus- 
sion here is unnecessary. 

The general rule is that detergents 
composed of large molecules work best 
at high temperatures. Structurally re- 
lated compounds with molecules that are 
too small will be most efficient below 
the freezing point of water, while if the 
molecules are too large, a temperature 
above the boiling point will be re- 


quired for good cleaning. Thus the 
size of molecules to be used is re- 


stricted. The tests confirm the fairly 
well-known fact that for each detergent 
there is a set of conditions for which 
this detergent is most effective, and 
that no one agent can be expected to 
work well under all conditions. 
Increasing the agitation ordinarily 
improves the detergency. For instance, 
Table Il shows the difference between 


Fig. 4. Effect of chang- 
ing alkalinity on clean- 
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washing in a Lauderometer and in a 
Smith-Drum hosiery dyeing machine. 
The latter produces more vigorous agi- 
tation and better cleaning, other things 
being equal. Here, as elsewhere in this 
paper where the conditions are unspeci- 
fied, the concentration is 0.03% active 
material, 0.25% soda ash, the cloth is 
wool, and the washing is 30 min. at 
50° C., (122° F.). These figures repre- 
sent measurements, whereas 
most of the data reported in this paper 
are averages of three or 


single 


more deter- 
minations. This explains the discrep- 
ancies between the center column and 
the curves of Fig. 1. 


BUILDERS. It is common practice to add 
builders to detergent solutions. These 
are materials which have little or no 
cleaning action by themselves, but 
which improve the effect of the deter- 
gent. Here again it is important to 
choose the proper amount; too much 
will always reduce the efficiency. Ex- 
periment shows that most added mate- 
rials are not beneficial, but often make 
the agent less effective. However, al- 
kalis and many salts have been found 
to act as builders. The useful salts are 
especially those having polyvalent an- 
i which give alkaline solutions by 
hydrolysis, although not all salts of this 
specification work within a useful range 
of pH and concentration. 
ganic compounds also are useful, but 
each combination of builder and agent 
is a separate problem, and one impor- 
tant use of laboratory detergency tests 
is to discover the approximate condi- 
tions for greatest efficiency. 
Considerable study has been made of 
built (ref. 4), especially for 
washing cotton. More striking effects 
are obtained with wool, which in gen- 


ions 


Some or- 


soaps 


eral gives sharper changes in cleaning 
efficiency with changing conditions than 
does cotton. Since the pH has a marked 
effect, it must be considered along with 
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the nature and amount of the builder. 
The cotton curve is flatter, probably 
the  cotton-water _ polarity 
changes sign at about pH 2, whereas for 
wool the change is near pH 5. This con- 
ditions the amount of agent removed 
from the bath by adsorption on the 
fiber and soil. Only the agent not ad- 
sorbed by the fiber is available to sus- 
pend the removed dirt, and, when the 
concentration of active agent is 
low, the dirt redeposits. 

Fig. 4 shows the cleaning obtained 
when using tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
as the builder with agent G. The pH 
was reduced with sodium acid pyro- 
phosphate or increased with sodium 
hydroxide as desired, keeping the total 
pyrophosphate concentration constant. 
The dotted curve shows the effect of 
sodium carbonate-bicarbonate mixtures 
as builders. With this detergent, at 
least for moderate pH values, pyro- 
phosphate is seen to be a more desir- 
able builder than carbonate. Ordinar- 
ily, however, the latter is used because 
of its lower cost. Elements of hardness 
in the wash water sometimes have 
builder action, but usually are detri- 
mental, as in the troublesome precipi- 
tation of lime soaps when soap is used 
as a cleaning agent in hard water. The 
water used for the present tests is 
rather soft, having about 10 parts per 
million hardness as calcium carbonate. 

These curves are similar in nature to 
those obtained for other anion-active 
agents; that is, agents which dissociate 
in water to give a large negative and 
small positive ion. Soap gives lower 
and sharper peaks; and some other 


because 


too 


agents, for instance D, give broader 
ones. For various agents, the highest 
possible peaks are given by other build- 
ers, so that the selection requires many 
experiments, and is helped by rapid 
methods such as are described in the 
first section of this paper. 

Cation-active agents—those which 
dissociate to a large cation and small 
anion—are ordinarily more adsorbed 
by the goods than are the anion-active 
ones. Consequently, a higher total con- 
centration must be initially present in 
order to have enough agent left to 
suspend removed soil. The pH effect 
is roughly the reverse of that shown by 
anion-active materials; that is, a cation- 
active detergent is most efficient some- 
where on the acid side of neutrality. 
(See Fig. 4, and compare ref. 3, p. 
172.) Because of the greater cost of 
these materials, they have not yet at- 
tained technical importance, although 
their potentialities have been recog- 
nized for many years (ref. 5 and 6). 
It should also be noted that some non- 
ionizing detergents are known (ref. 3, 
p. 172). 


CONCLUSIONS.From the available data, 
a few conclusions can be drawn. First, 
it is essential to have the right condi- 
tions in order to get the best results 
from a detergent. Conversely, for any 
given set of conditions, one agent will 
be the best. Second, the behavior of 
a detergent is conditioned by its struc- 
ture and composition, and some idea 
of the proper conditions for its use may 
be obtained simply from a knowledge 
of what it is chemically. As a corollary, 


Cutting Weaving Costs 


(Continued from page 67) 


is 89% more cloth per roll and 47% 
less rolls. Changing from a 17 to 22 in. 
gives 6744% more cloth and 40% less 
rolls. From a 13-in. roll gain in cloth 
would be 187%. with 65% less rolls. 

Older looms have been changed in 
special cases to wind larger rolls of 
cloth. As a rule, however, the advan- 
tages of the larger rolls come only 
with the purchase of new looms. 

So much for the economies of larger 
yarn packages on bobbins and beams. 
Now as to securing them. Should you 
change over old looms or buy new 
ones? The change to larger beams, if 
the mill make it without a con- 
siderable rearrangement of its looms, 
is not too expensive and the savings are 
large in proportion to the expense. The 
change to longer and larger packages 
on the bobbins is more questionable. 
A mill nearly always can make some 


can 
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improvement in this direction at a rea- 
sonable expense. To get the larger 
packages, however, usually involves 
buying a new battery, with other con- 
siderable changes, and the cost of the 
changes may be large when it is bal- 
anced against the fact that the mill 
still has old looms that are gradually 
becoming obsolete. 

The advantages of 22-in. rolls of cloth 
can be secured only on new looms. 

In considering «expensive changes on 
old looms, a mill must also take into 
account the increased speed of new 
looms—which is at least 20% greater 
than older models—and the important 
improvements made in these looms to 
insure weaving better fabrics, with a 
smaller percentage of seconds. 

Further—and this is important—the 
greater majority of improvements in 
loom mechanisms brought out in years 


it may be seen by a glance at th). \ 
chemical formulas that most mater).\|s 
will have little or no detergent act 
under any practical conditions. Th 
since the modern theory of deterg: 
states that the action of a detergen: 
mostly bound up with its behaviou 
interfaces, all factors which mod 
this behaviour will modify the de: 
gency as well. Some of these fact 
have been studied and their effec 
described. 

In the present state of the theory of 
detergency, direct laboratory test of 
the cleaning efficiency of various agents 
is more satisfactory than prediction of 
results from theoretical grounds, espe- 
cially since getting the data necessary 
for the prediction takes more time and 
trouble than the direct measurement. It 
is believed, therefore, that tests simi- 
lar to those described will be of value 
to textile chemists in determining the 
efficiency of various detergents under 
conditions simulating those in actual 
use in the mill. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to 
acknowledge the direction of this work 
by Dr. H. H. Mosher, and the contri- 
butions of R. W. Keenan and W. T. 
Donahue, who obtained most of the 
data on which this report is based. 
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to come will be applicable only on 
looms of the X family of high-speed 
looms. This is not a formulated policy 
of the loom builders. It is a necessity. 
From 1898 to 1930 all new loom me- 
chanisms brought out by Draper Cor- 
poration were designed to go on all 
looms built between those dates. This 
enabled a mill to keep its looms rea- 
sonably up-to-date by buying the im- 
provements. Fundamental changes re- 
quired in the design of high-speed 
looms forced a new start in this par- 
ticular. These fundamental changes 
limit the application to older looms of 
new devices brought out for high-speed 
looms. Presumably from now on im- 
provements will be made applicable to 
all high speed looms previously sold. 
They will not be available for older 
models. 

Possibility of early obsolescence of 
older models must be taken into ac 
count whenever the question of spend- 
ing to improve old looms is }eing 
considered. 
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BUSINESS 


Stands Against War 





Let us take a clear-eyed look at this thing we 
call War. 


Ws is a political tool for domination or 
suppression; a device of futility—unless it 
be waged in defense of our homes, our property or 
our rights—in the preservation of our liberty. War 
destroys everything it touches. So completely does 


it disrupt the order and progress of civilization that 
humanity falters. 


Dangerously widespread amongst our people 
today is the assumption that our participation in the 
European War is inevitable. Some mistrust the tem- 
per and program of the federal government as likely 
to lead us into it; others fear that our sympathies 
will make us an easy prey to the propagandists; still 
others suspect that business and industry, in a blind 
greed for profits, may involve us in the conflict. 


To give credence to such beliefs is to deny that 
we are normal individuals, endowed with intelli- 
gence and a will, or the ability, as a people, to profit 
by our own experience. In all human experience, 
death only is inevitable. 


To say that Industry and Business want war or 
will encourage, directly or indirectly, our participa- 
tion in the present war, is a vicious and deliberate lie. 


The millions of us who, since the World War 
twenty-five years ago, have devoted all our efforts 
and energies to creating and building and improving 
that which we know today as American Industry and 
Business, are convinced that the destiny of this 
country can be wrought only in peace. We cannot, 
and must not, stand aside and watch even the little 
progress we have made since that war sacrificed to 
the pestilence of another world conflict. We who 
are trying to build a lasting heritage for those who 
will follow us truly know that “there never was a 
good war or a bad peace’. 


This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, 
reaching over a million readers. 


Perhaps it is time to re-emphasize two of the 
three elements of our democratic faith, so simply 
stated by Abraham Lincoln, ‘that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth’. Now, of all times, it will be wise 
to inform our political stewards that government 
by the people and for the people must be the guiding 
principle in what they do during the days to come, 
and that it is our wd// that in our country peace 
shall be preserved. 


Only the grim and solitary courage of each of us, 
the determination to exert all our intelligence, all 
our individual influence in every way, can insure the 
preservation of peace for our country. 


Preparedness we know to be the most effective 
preventive weapon against the threat of war. We 
must be certain, therefore, that we provide our air, 
land and sea forces with the best in armaments and 
material, in adequate supply to maintain properly 
and impressively our national responsibilities and 
defense. 


Most important is that we as individuals, thus 
inspired, band together to exert the full strength 
of Industry and Business in the maintenance of 
peace. 


If we are to succeed, we must be forceful, we 
must be articulate. To that purpose we pledge our- 
selves and the resources of our publications. An 
expression from our readers will greatly assist in 
such a mobilization of industrial opinion. Together, 
in this critical time, we can serve America well! 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





Roving-Frame Stop Motion 


ontrol of yardages on roving bob- 
hins is assured by the Type N_ full- 
bobbin stop-motion developed by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. in cooperation with the execu- 
tives of one of the larger New England 
textile mills. Since there is one traverse 
of the carriage for each layer placed 
upon the bobbin, the stop-motion is so 
designed that the actuating mechanism 
derives its motion from the up-and- 
down movement of the carriage. 

fastened to the central rail guide 
slide A, is a small bearing B carrying 
aclevis C. This group of parts follows 
the movement of the carriage. On clevis 
( is mounted pawl D. With each down- 
ward stroke of the carriage the pawl 
D, following the outline of the guide, 
engages a tooth of the ratchet E, which 
interval. The number of 
teeth in the ratchet is equal to the num- 
ber of layers on the completed bobbin. 
On the side of ratchet E, in the proper 


moves one 











ram explaining operation of 
stop-motion 
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Roving frame stop-motion 
(Saco-Lowell) 


position, there is a steel pin F which is 
placed at the right of the knock-off cam 
G. The next sequence of movements is 
carried on by the knock-off cam G, 
through its connection with the knock- 
off finger and the knock-off lever, and 
through these units, the motion reaches 
either the belt shifter or the 
switch. 


master 


As soon as the pin F contacts the 
knock-off finger H, mounted on the 
same stud as the ratchet, it gradually 
raises this finger, until the movement 
has progressed to that point where the 
retaining latch is cleared, and the pres- 
sure of the knock-off weight either 
shifts the belt or otherwise stops the 
frame. Means are provided to prevent 
accidental movement of the ratchet, and 
also to keep the pawl in contact with 
the guide as the carriage makes its 
traverse. 

The stop-motion is said to be readily 
applicable to all 
frames, without any expensive machine 
work. 


Saco-Lowell roving 


Synthetic Spinning Cots 


Synthetic spinning cots of vulcanized 
material, recently introduced by Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, are 
said to be free from excessive changes 
in density due to temperature changes. 








Known as Dayco cots, they are said to 


be oil-proof and static-free, so that 
lapping-up and eyebrowing are re- 


duced. Furthermore, it is said that hard 
ends passing between the rolls will not 
have a tendency to cut these cots. Yarn 
obtained by the use of rolls covered 
with these cots is of good quality. These 
cots can be applied with ordinary ma- 
chinery and are attached to the roll 
with glue or shellac. They buff evenly 
and cleanly to give a high polish. 


Pneumatic Roll Weighting 


For adjusting and recording the 


calender rolls, Foxboro 


Mass.. 


loading 


pressure of 
Co., Foxboro, 
pneumatic 


has developed a 
system. Loading 
pressure is supplied by an air cylin- 
der; the regular mill supply of com- 
adjust 


pressed air can be used. To 


the pressure it is necessary only to 
control the pressure of the air supplied 
to the cylinder. This is done with an 
adjustable 


regulating valve. A_ re- 


corder makes a continuous record of 
the loading. and serves as a guide when 
adjusting. There is an independent ad- 
justment for each end of the roll, and 
two pins on the recorder to draw a 
record of the pressure at each end of 
the roll. All control equipment is fur- 
nished completely assembled on a single 
panel. Remote control permits the panel 
to be located at any convenient point, 
regardless of how inaccessible the cyl- 
inder itself may be. 





Pneumatic 


oading system 
(Foxboro) 
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Shuttleless 


Shuttleless Loom 


Elimination of the picker sticks and 
shuttle 
developed 
Monticello 
Each of the 
driven by a 14-hp. motor, and the opera- 


is the main feature of a loom 
by J. F. Timberlake, 801 
Ave... Charlottesville, Va. 
three 


major motions is 


tion of each has to be complete before 
When a break- 


down occurs in one motion, all motions 


that of another begins. 


cease operations. The operating speed 
of each motion can be varied. 

It is stated that the 
opened wide enough to permit passage 


shed can be 


of the filling conveyor with a 14x6-in. 


spool, without straining the warp to 


any appreciable extent. The filling con- 
veyor 1s positively, electrically con- 
trolled. 
irom a 


(mong the advantages cited are that 


Filling can be woven directly 


spinning or twister bobbin. 
weaving of any weight and type of ma- 


terial is possible and occurrence of 


smashes is impossible. 


Lint-Free Textile Motor 


Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Pa.. has 
for driving spinning 
textile 


Westinghouse 
Kast Pittsburgh, 
a lint-free 


announced 
motor 
and other 
there is an 


and roving frames 


machines about which 


accumulation of lint. Four features of 
this motor are: specially-shaped _ ro- 
tor vanes which circulate air through 
the motor at the proper velocity to re- 
lint; windings 


move glass-smooth 


which prevent lint from clinging: ex- 


tra large air passages; and absence of 


screens to require cleaning. 


[2 oe eae, 


a ee 


loom (Timberlake) 


Heavy ribs for mounting the brackets 
are extended beyond each frame edge. 
This 
which 
clear visibility into the internal parts 
of the Also, this construction 
allows cleaning by hand or air 
without disassembling the motor. 


produces an open construction 


provides good ventilation and 


motor. 


The motor is equipped with sealed 
cartridge-type ball bearings. with the 
seal for retaining the grease built into 
the bearing itself. It is said to be un- 
necessary to change or add to the lu- 
than once every three. 


bricant oftenet 


or sometimes more, years. 


> motor (Westing 


nouse 


Drying and Heating 
Lamp 
North American Electric Lamp Co., 


1014 Tyler St., St. Mo., has 
announced an infra-red ray lamp de- 


Louis, 


signed especially for radiant drying and 


heating purposes. (Advantages claimed 


hose 


are long burning life in proportio: 
high efficiencies obtained, uniformit 
filament materials, as well as placen 
of carbon filaments within the bulb, 
rugged construction to minimize bri 
age. 

This lamp has found several 
in other industries, and it is belie. 
that it may have applications in the jex- 
tile industry. 


Reset pick counter (WAK 


Two New Pick Counters 
With Creep-Proof Device 


(Announcement has 
WAK Ine.. 1812 
Charlotte. N. C., 
One of 
and the other is a reset counter. Both 


made jy 
Tryon St. 


been 
South 
of two pick counters 
these is a non-reset counte! 
of these counters are equipped with 
both are 
double-shitt 


and 
and 


a creep-proof device 
made in 
types. 

The counter can be 
superimposed on the — double-shift 
counter to form a triple-shift counter. 
This can be without detaching 
the double-shift counter from the line. 
In addition to these features, the 
reset pick counter has a crank reset 
mechanism whereby the 1, 2, or 3 
shifts can be set easily and 


single-shift 


single-shift 


done 


quickly 


when desired. 


Rotary-Knife 
Flock Cutter 


\n extra-heavy duty, all-steel, ro 
knife cutter has been develope: 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Mune 
Included among its uses are the flock 
of cotton and other textile fibers. 

Features of the machine are its 
capacity, special knife placement ' 
results in minimum production of 
lower power requirements, etc. 








Rotary Cutter with 
Automatic Air Doffer 


quipment of a flying-shear type 
rolary cutter with an air doffer has 


been announced by the Automatic Air 
Doffer Co., Everett Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. The doffer, which is located just 
below the last conveyor roll, consists of 
a perforated pipe to which compressed 
ir is admitted through a solenoid air 


a 
valve opened by a cam-operated electric 
switch. At the exact instant that the 


cul pieces leave the conveyor roll, the 
solenoid valve and a blast of 
compressed air blows them over onto 
the rack, one on top of another. By 
means of a counter, the operator can 
see just how many pieces are piled on 
the rack. Depending upon the weight 
or thickness of the goods, from 100 to 
200 pieces can be piled on the rack be- 
fore it is necessary to remove them. 
The flying shear revolves at a con- 
stant speed, and the length of cut is 
changed by altering the speed of the 
material being fed in. This is accom- 
plished by the instant gear lever ad- 
justment which provides a_ standard 


opens 


cutting range of from 14 to 71 in. in 
14. and ¥%-in. steps. 

lhe machine is equipped with a 
variable-speed clutch, a  chromium- 


plated handwheel for turning the ma- 
chine over by hand, a full-length start- 
ing bar, and a cut counter with large 


ngures, 


Stainless-Steel Dye 
Mixing Tank 


l.. O. Koven & Bro., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. 
rolled stainless-steel dye mixing tank. 
xtra polishing of the tank interior has 
provided a smooth, easy-to-clean  sur- 
lace. A dished bottom assures quick 
and complete drainage. All joints in 
the tank interior are welded and ground 
woth. Seams are double welded and 
angle iron welded 


has announced a 14-gage, cold- 


sn 


rein forcements are 





\ 


dye mixing tanks (Koven) 
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Rotary cutter with automatic 


tank is 
ft. and 
obtain- 
to 5 ft: 


to the outside of the tank. The 
made in a standard height of 4 
standard length of 5 ft., but is 
able in widths ranging from 24% 


Cloth perch (Birch Bros.) 


Ceiling-Type Cloth Perch 


Brought out recently by Birch Bros., 
Inc., Somerville, Mass., is a ceiling-type 
cloth perch. The machine has forward 
and reverse draw rolls, an inspection 
board, and a variable-speed drive from 
an individual built-in Speed 
variations of from 1 to 80 yd. per min. 
by turning a 


motor. 
are obtained = simply 
handle. Starting and stopping is done 
by a lever at the bottom of the inspec- 
tion board or, if preferred, by a foot- 
operated lever. The machine is made 
in various widths and is designed so 
that the finished face of the cloth does 
not touch the draw rolls. 





air 
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doffer (Automatic Air Doffer) 


Gate-Type Rayon Tension 


Especially designed for no-twist and 
fine-denier rayon yarns is a new gate- 
type yarn tension, announced by Sipp- 
Keen St., Paterson, 
The yarn is guided to the tension 


Eastwood 
ee 


device by a porcelain eye and then is 


Corp.. 


drawn horizontally through a series of 
fingers. One set of fingers is stationary 
and cooperates with a movable set. The 
movable set, made of chromium-plated 
hardened steel, is connected to a hy- 
Various standard- 

of rust-resisting 


treated metal, can be added to the top 


draulic dampener. 
size weights, made 
of the tension device to increase tension 
as desired or needed. This tension de- 
vice is equipped with an electric stop- 
motion. 

This tension is said to be self-clean- 
ing and to 
tension devices which have been in use 


be interchangeable with 


on Sipp-Eastwood warpers in the past. 
Other advantages cited are low mainte- 
cost, threading, and easy 


nance easy 


replacement of parts. 





Gate-type tension (Sipp 
Eastwood) 


-_=.|_— FF 8 
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Reeding machine 
Steel Heddle) 


Chain Tester and 
Reeding Machine 


Two new products of Steel Heddle 
Mig. Co.. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, are a chain tester and a 
reeding machine. Advantages cited for 
the chain tester are that it guarantees 
that all chains are built correctly; it 
handles any number of bars; it is made 
for any number of shafts; it requires a 
space of only 3x2 ft.; anyone can op- 
erate it. 

Messrs. Hope. Childers, and Wilson, 
of Erlanger Mills, jointly conceived the 
idea of a chain tester and made _ the 
first working model. 

The electrically operated reeding ma- 
chine is said to cut reeding time more 
than in half. Other advantages are that 
it works on any count or type of reed; 
it will not damage the reed: it requires 
no additional space. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


Duct Line 
Products. 


Fan. South Bend Air 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., has 
announced a fan unit designed for 
use in duct systems, especially where 
explosive gases are to be handled. It 
is furnished jin both 
tandem-fan types, for 
up to 3 in. 


single-fan and 
static 
Single fan unit capacities 
from 1,600 to 26,000 cu.ft. per 
min., and tandem units from 1,600 to 
30.000 cu.ft. per Blades are of 
drop-forged alloy. Motor 
support is integral with the fan unit. 


pressures 
range 


min. 
aluminum 


The belt and all working parts are 
completely enclosed for protection, yet 

Belt 
in handling acids, 
is furnished. 


accessible. tension is 


For use 


are easily 
adjustable. 
a Heresite covering 
Stacker Control. <A 
developed by 
Corp., 245 
Mass., is 
housing conveniently mounted on both 
sides of the stacker to allow the opera- 
tor to control the machine from either 


stacker control 
Lewis-Shepard — Sales 

Walnut St... Watertown, 
contained in a dust-proof 


side. The control handles are mounted 
on ball bearings directly connected to 
the controller shaft. which makes con- 
trol hinged 


stackers, the control is self-adjusting, 


exceptionally easy. In 
as the cable is automatically extended 
and taken up by a long spring within 
the controller handle. This eliminates 
loosening of the hoisting cable when 
letting down the top section. 


Rubber-Coating Primer. A 


single-coat liquid-rubber primer 

been developed by Self-Vulcani 
Rubber Co., 605 W. W ashington BI 
Chicago. This coating material is y 
for bonding liquid rubber to met 
concrete, glass, tile, brick, ete. W 
used alone, it rust-proofs and wa 
proofs many kinds of surfaces. | 
said solid suri 
within an hour and to withstand t 


peratures as high as 212° F. A gal 


to dry cold to a 


of the primer will cover 250 sq.ft 
surface. 

Motor Speed Indicator. WU, S. | 
trical Motors. Inc., Los Angeles, Cali! 
has developed an electric remote speed 
rh s 


device consists of a simply constructed 


indicator for its Varidrive motor. 


mounted in a 
compact box with the push button for 
controlling — the 


meter as an_ indicator, 
pilot 
The indicator 
divisions of 1 to 10: 


electric motor 
that changes the speed. 
is calibrated in 
however, scales calibrated to suit indi 
vidual requirements are obtainable. 


Unit Heater. Trane Co., LaCrosse. 
Wis., has adapted an Anemostat, orig 
inally designed for duct applications, 
to its four-blade propeller fan incor 
porated in Trane projection unit heat 
ers. With this adaptation, the air stream 
is said to be draftless and blastless, so 
that the Anemostat 
is especially suitable for use in manu 


unit heater with 
facturing processes where low-velocity 


air currents are essential. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Bleaching and Oxidizing 
Agent 


Textone, a new bleaching and_ oxi- 
dizing agent for treatment of textiles, 
has been announced recently by Math- 
ieson Alkali Works. 60 East 42nd St., 
New York. This compound contains 
upwards of 80°. of 
While its oxidizing calculated 
as available chlorine is approximately 
130°. 


chlorine 


sodium chlorite. 


value 
liberate 


actually it does not 


when acidified, but chlorine 
that can be 
employed in acid solutions at tempera- 
212” iF. 


cellulose or 


dioxide. For reason, it 


tures as high as without de- 
cellulose 
It is believed also that 
for treating wool or other animal fibers. 

Thus far the 


has 


erading acetate, 


it can be used 


chief use for Textone 


been for bleaching spun rayon 


and pigmented rayon fabrics. Scour- 


ing and bleaching can be carried out 
in one bath at high temperatures by 


using Textone in a solution acidified 


with acetic acid and containing one 
of the newer synthetic detergents which 
solutions. Ad 
this 
bleaching include lower cost, shortet 
better and 


Textone has 


are effective in acid 


vantages cited for method — ot 


time, white, fewer dyeing 
faults. 


ployed for bleaching cotton-rayon mix 


also been em 


tures, velvets, and laces. 
In alkaline Textone has 
oxidizing action. This pe! 
added to the alkalin: 
solutions employed in kier boiling 

Under the 
of high alkalinity encountered in ki: 
boiling. Textone has little or no bleach 


solutions 
a slow 
mits it to be 
condition 


cotton fabrics. 


ing action, but does exert a desizin 
action, which is said to obviate a g 

sour or desizing operation; eliminat: 
boil: 


sult in more even preparation of 


necessity for a second and 
goods, more uniform bleaching. )' 
whites, and better dyeing. 
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s stated that Textone has a high 


staility in dry form, that it can be 
em toyed in the usual types of textile 
eg. pment, and that metals commonly 
em toyed in textile mills have no 
catalyzing action on it. 

Softeners 


vo new softeners have been an- 
ced recently by Laurel Soap Mfg. 
Co.. Inc.. 2604 East Tioga St., Phila- 
delphia. The first, called Lauramine. 
is deseribed as an organic staple finish 
or silk hosiery and cotton and rayon 
fabrics. It is said to have unusual 
softening value, producing a good, full 
hand and working in combination with 
all types of finishing compounds. 
[he second compound, known = as 
Solamine. is a cation-active softener 
of the amine type designed for finishing 


cotton and rayon piece goods. It can 


New Publ 


For Engineers 


>N OF INDUSTRIAL EXHAUST SYS- 
L. Alden; Industrial Press, 148 
St., New York; $3. 


Plant engineers and master mechanics 
in textile mills should find a great deal 
of valuable information in this book on 
exhaust ventilation. The aim of the 
uithor is to tell the engineer how to 
lesign and build or how to buy an 
exhaust system which will function 
adequately and economically. The 
Lave 


wok covers the following subjects: 
fH 


iw of fluids; hood forms; air flow 
through hoods: pipe resistance; piping 
design: dust separators; low-pressure 


conveyors: centrifugal exhaust fans; 
structural details and system planning; 
field measurements and their inter- 
pretation, 


For Sewing Machine 
Fixers 


TITCH & PLAINSTITCH SEWING 
4INES, by W.. Riches; Lonqmans 
&® Co., New York; $1.50. 


is 82-page book is intended for 
who wish to study the mechanics 
wing-machine operation with a 
to becoming fixers on this type of 
n nery. The author discusses briefly 
‘ey ng-machine history; and then 
\ bes in turn vibrating-shuttle ma- 
s, central-bobbin lockstitech ma- 
s, chainstitch machines and two- 
He dis- 


| chainstitch machines. 
the construction and operation of 
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be used on dyed or bleached goods 
without discoloration, and is said to 
produce an exceptionally soft finish 
and full hand. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces 
the following new products: Diazo Bril- 
liant Scarlet ROL Extra, a developed 
color which, when dyed in the usual 
manner and developed with Developer 
A, yields a bright clear scarlet of good 
general fastness on cotton, rayon, and 
silk. Benzoform Brilliant Blue G. a 
direct dye which. when after treated 
with formaldehyde and acetie acid, 
produces on cotton and rayon bright 
blues of a greenish cast; dyeings 
possess satisfactory fastness to wash- 
ing and can be discharged to a pure 
white with either a neutral or an alka- 
line paste. 


ications 


each of these machine types; and de- 
scribes the various imperfections likely 
to be produced by each machine, to- 


gether with their causes and remedies. 


Stretch-Out and Human 
Relations 
LABOR; by Ff 


sbacatinn’ with Riek 


. r 
6 ercit+ } 
Vv y 


TECHNOLOGY ANI 
Dunlop Smith in 
mond Carter Nyman: Yale 
$2.50. 


This study of the extended-labor or 
stretch-out system in the cotton weav- 
ing industry is based on observations 
made over a long period of time in 18 
mills. Recognizing that development of 
technological efficiency in the use of 
labor is an outstanding characteristic 
of modern industry, and that it is also 
a source of labor distress and labor un- 
rest, the authors have analyzed the data 
collected with a view to showing how a 
clear understanding of the human prob- 
lems involved aid progress in the effi- 
cient use of labor and in the protection 
of labor from the consequences of that 
progress. 

An example of the many significant 
facts revealed by this investigation is 
the following: “In spite of wide varia- 
tions in conditions and methods, with 
but one exception in the cases we 
studied, those mills which were most 
successful in increasing efficiency and 
strengthening productive organization 
were most successful from the human- 


relations point of view . all but two 
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of these mills prevented substantial dis- 
charges, all increased the wage rates. 
and all had previously improved the 
working environment or did so during 
the change. None had a strike. . 

“In every mill where human results 
were adverse, the mill was in no better 
condition to manufacture efficiently 
than before. and the toll in labor 
morale, and usually also in manage- 
ment morale, of the ill-conceived at- 
tempt to reduce labor costs without 
comparably reducing labor effort. was 
high.” 

The book merits careful study by 
every textile mill executive and by 
valuable 
from the standpoint of the former 
should be the check lists for deciding 
whether and when to make a labor-sav- 


labor leaders. Particularly 


ing change. for managing the installa- 
tion of a labor-saving change, and for 
handling the physiological problems of 
a labor-saving change. 


The 1939 Blue Book 


DAVISON'S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK yViSOr 
Publishing C Ridgewood, N. J. 


handy edition, $600; 


The 1939 edition of Davison’s Textile 
Blue Book has been issued. The mill 
reports in this directory include the 
following: 2.394 cotton mills, 939 
woolen and worsted mills. 153 carpet 
and rug mills, 1.150 rayon and _ silk 
mills, 2.081 knitting mills, 158 jute. 
flax. sisal and hemp mills, 733 dyers. 
finishers. bleachers and printers, 109 
Sanforizers, 502 Canadian mills, 560 
Mexican mills, 63 Cuban mills. The 
maps have been revised and a listing of 
all mills with dyehouses is given. The 
handy edition runs to 1190 pages. The 
office edition. somewhat larger. con- 
tains a classified directory of mills. 


A “Textile” Novel 


THE FLAMING SWORD, by Thomas Dix 
Monarch Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga: $3.00 


This book has Thomas Dixon’s vivid 
descriptive powers behind it to weld 
a hodge-podge of racial prejudices into 
However, Mr. 


Dixon. now in his seventies, still writes 


an interesting novel. 


in the same manner that he adopted in 
his first book . . 


which today is reminiscent of Vietorian- 


a type of approach 


ism. But after wading through many 
dull conversational passages we find in 
the end that his dramatic instincts are 
as alive and as molern as today. 

The story, which is laid in a southern 
textile town (and why textile we can’t 
understand for that seems to have little 
connection except to revive—in one 


Fe ee 













| 
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chapter—the highlights of the Gastonia 
1929 strike) mixes reconstruction after- 
math with the growth of communistic 
influences among southern negroes. It 
has just enough truth in it to make its 
distortions seem real. It has more than 
enough racial hatred in it to make it 
dangerous. It can do no good and may 
do considerable harm by stirring up 
many which are better left 
buried in the past where they belong. 
This was born and 
reared in the deepest South, and who 


elements 


reviewer who 
knows something about vigilance com- 
mittees of long ago as well as about 
communistic propaganda of today, can- 
not help feel that the “Flaming Sword” 
should have been left in its sheath. 


News of 


John C. Robertson, formerly with 
R. & H. Chemical Department, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co.. with head- 
Atlanta. Ga.. is now 


quarters in south- 


ern textile representative of Beach 
LO. Mass.. and 
continue to work out of Atlanta. 
was effective Sept. aS 
Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. LL. has opened = a 
Charlotte. N. C.. at 
Johnston Building. ad- 
office of H. G. Mayer. 
who represents the company in North 
A. Mof- 
fit has joined the company as a sales 
and with Byram B. Scant- 
make the Charlotte office 
their headquarters. They will not only 


Mr. Maver but 
directly in the 


will 


This 


Soap Law rence, 


change 


Textile-Finishing 


office in 
1410. 


jacent to the 


branch 


» 
Room 


and South Carolina. Samuel 
engineer 
land. will 
assist represent the 
South 


than those handled 


company with 


all accounts other 
by Mr. Maver. 


Royee Chemical Co., Carlton 


Me Ba 


Hill. 


manufacturers of textile chemi- 


> ——————————— 


Three Management 
Pamphlets 
PRODUCTION 


American Manaaement 


York. 


SERIES NO. 112 TO 
Association 


114; 
New 


Recent publications of the American 
Management Association include three 
useful pamphlets. No. 112 is a sym- 
posium on unit costs by Erwin H. 
Schell, No. 113 covers public and in- 
dustrial relations in production by a 
group of six authors including J. H. 
McGraw. Jr. of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
No. 114 is entitled “Qual- 
ity and Inventory Control” by a group 
authors. All three of these are 
particularly timely subjects. 


uppliers 


cals. has opened a branch office and 
warehouse in Chicago, Ill. at 767 Mil- 
waukee St. 


lishing Co. 


of six 


Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., 
Charlotte. N. C.. has added E. B. 
Wheeler and Thomas J. Hall to its 
sales staff. Mr. Wheeler will head the 


department devoted to piece-goods dye- 
ing and bleaching and finishing. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has sold the assets and good will of its 
ring division to Ralph Ragan, who has 
organized the Ragan Ring Co. through 
which the business will be carried on 
as in the past. with offices unchanged 
at 268 McDonough Blvd., S. E. Atlanta. 
Ga. 


Institute of Merchandis- 
ing, New York, opened this month to 
train men and women for retailing. A 


Laboratory 


special course in textiles will be given 
by Fritz Neustaetter. 

Machine Brooklyn. 
set up a permanent exhibit 
and_ roll-winding machines 
There 
which 
fabrics 


Cameron 50., 


N. Y.. has 


of slitting 
i its offices at 6] Poplar St. 


shown the wide variety of 


also a exhibit room in 


that are slit and wound into rolls 
cluding cotton bagging. bleached ; 
lin, tea-ball gauze. flannel, bunt 
gauze bandages, denims for oy 
straps. bias binding. surgical adh« 
tape, friction tape, 
nished cambric, felt, buckram, bu 


electricians’ 


etc. 


Ill., has 
moted H. H. Simmons, formerly 
vertising manager, to manager of 


Crane Co., Chicago, 


Simmons, now manager of advert 


3 and sales promotion of Crane C 


vertising and sales promotion, succeed- 
ing Russell G. Creviston, who assumes 
a new position, director of trade rela- 
tions. In addition to directing advertis- 
ing. Mr. Simmons will supervise the 
company’s related sales services: sales 
promotion, catalogs, displays and ex- 
hibits, the two Crane magazines, The 
Home Desirable and Valve World, and 


publicity. 
Machine Works, Reading. 


Pa.. has completed Building No. 23 
with 26.000 sq. ft. floor space in which 


Textile 


pattern making and box manufacture 
will be housed. Two other buildings. 
Nos. 24 and 25. are under construction 
which total 68.000 sq. ft. floor space. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson. 
taken Warren 
Co.. Mass.. 
has moved the machinery and 
equipment to its plant at Danielson. 


Conn.. has over the 
Pulley 


and 


Cover Lawrence, 
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] 4 ATWOOD OVER-END DELIVERY ‘’5B’'s’” for smooth, high speed 
TH a production of silk or rayon yarns from either bobbins or cones. 
Maintains balanced feed and low, uniform yarn tension. Thread- 


iN T AY) O O D) ing up and bobbin replacement is simple and fool-proof, no 
MACHINES 


adjusting necessary. 
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economies of new Atwood machines on your yarn. Atwood’s 
unsurpassed engineering, delivery, erection and service facili- 


ties, are at your command. Get in touch with 


ATWOOD UNIRAIL TWISTERS employ a solid, one-piece i “4 a A T W @) @) D 


tail, precision machined for absolute spindle plumbness. 


Two thousand individual parts are eliminated by this ay A 6 is N = Cc O 


construction. It means permanent accuracy of twist re- STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
gordiess of speed, fineness or number of turns per inch. 
0; Sales Offices: 


STONINGTON « WILKES-BARRE » CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES 


ation and maintenance costs reach a new low. 





TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


PROGRESSIVE BOIL OFI 
MACHINE 
machines made with from 
h beam has individual clut 
n band te 


H. W. BUTTER‘ 
PHILADE 
Estat 


PLANTS at PHILADELI 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO 


ities. | 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 


Laig ~ 


where this synthetic leather pulley lag- 
ging or covering will be manufactured. 
\ part of the equipment will later be 
moved to Charlotte, N. C.. for the fac- 
tory of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. a 
subsidiary of E. H. Jacobs Mtg. 30. to 
take care of their southern customers. 

Parker Spool & Bobbin Co., Lewis- 
ton, Me.. has appointed Henry 
of Greenville. S. C.. as 
resentative. He will also represent A. 
Olanski, of Boston. shuttle furs. 

W. G. Grantham, formerly of Dillon, 
S. C.. has joined the Piedmont Color 
& Chemical Co.. Inc.. High Point. N. C.. 
as chief chemist. 

Hickory (N. C.) 


Co. has begun 


Anner 


southern rep- 


Color & Chemical 
business in a forme 


Ninth Ave- 


will manu- 


mill building on 


The 


chemicals 


hosiery 


nue. new company 


facture and dyes for the 


textile trade. John J. Francis of High 
Point. N. C., is owner. 

Piedmont Reed & Sales Co.. Green 
ville. S. C., 


cern for manufacture and sale of tex- 


is a newly organized con 


tiles supplies and equipment. H. FE. 
Litthejohn is and H. C., 


Beattie. 


president. 
secretary. 

Scott & Williams Co.. Laconia. \. H.. 
held Lake 


Shore chairman 


its first annual field day at 

Park 
ship of Gordon Langill. 

United States Testing Co.. Hoboken. 
N. J.. has moved its Greensboro, N. C.. 
branch to larger quarters at 
Andrews Sts. S. J. 
ager of the branch. 

Scholler 


have 


recently unde 


Arlington 
and Gillie is man 


Bros.. Ine... 


Philadelphia. 


registered) “DuraBeau” in the 


38s" 


United States Patent Office as the new 
name for “Durabond” hosiery finishes. 
This change applies to the trade name 
themselves re- 


only. the compounds 


maining unchanged. 
Chas. H. Starling is 
International Filter Co., 
Charlotte. N. C., where he is 
at 417 Fenton Place. Mr. 
with the 


representing 
Chicago. in 
located 
Starling has 
Atlanta office 
for the last two years. The Charlotte 
direction of i. M. 
manager, Atlanta office. 

N. Evans, technical 
bearings and 


been connected 


territory is under 
Kahn. 
Robert G. 


sultant on 


con- 
sleeve their 
lubrication. has gone into business on 
with offices at 111] 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


account 


Ave.. 


his own 
East Wisconsin 


Charles McDonough, advert 


N + 
Va 


A 


Arnold Rosenthal, director of T 
tile Academy, will conduct an even 
course in textiles at 41 West 72 
St.. New York, beginning Oct. 17. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chamlh: 
burg. Pa.. has appointed the followi 
new distributors: Berger Bros. Elect 
Motors, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Boy: 
Campbell Co.. Detroit, Mich.; M. 
Erlenmeyer, Elmira, N. Y. 

Scientific Makers 


America, Chicago, Ill.. are sponsori: 


Apparatus 


Instrumentati: 
Contest for a report or theme on eith: 
(1) Instruments Save Money. or (2 
Instrumentation Makes Jobs. Cont: 
closes Nov. LS: 


Torrington (Conn.) Co. reports 1 


the Second Annual 


profit for fiscal year ended June 30 
1939 of $2.066.695, compared wit 
$1.799.489 for previous fiscal year. 
General Electric Co. announces ap 
pointment of three assistants to C. H 
publicity depart 
Merrihue, apparatus di 


Lang, manager of 
ment: W. V. 
vision; R. L. Gibson, general publicity 
division: B. J. Rowan, administrativ: 
and production division. 

Standard Coated Products Corp. js 
moving into large space on fifth floo: 
of 40 Worth St. on Oct. 1. Their 
previous location has been at 541 Fifth 
Ave. 

Loom Reed Comb Co., Ine., Cnai 
lotte, N. C., 


to manufacture and deal in textile ma 


was chartered Sept. 19 


chinery and other equipment. T. K. 
Rea, S. J. Crane and Charles Brenizer, 
all of Charlotte. were incorporators. 
Food Machinery Corp., Los Angeles. 
Calif... has Kimball-Krogh 
Pump Co., a Victor 
[quipment. The Food Machinery Corp. 


purchased 
division of the 


already manufactures deep well pump 
through its Peerless 
Kimball-Krogh — will 


be merged into another pump manu 


ing equipment 
Pump Division. 
facturing unit. The Victor Equipment 
Co. will concentrate on its welding 
products. 

National 
sociation, Chicago, has granted a cha 
ter to the Industrial Marketers 0! 
Southern California. the third new 
added within the las! 
N.T.A.A. now has nineteen 
individual! 
The 17th 
New 


Industrial Advertisers As- 


chapter to be 
12 months. 
with an 
1300. 
held in 


chapters in- all. 
membership of over 
annual conference was 
York. Sep. 20 to 23. 

General Eleetrie Co. has appointed 
Manly E. Lord of Schenectady as mal 
ager of the Fort Wayne works to su 
ceed Neil Currie, ee who is relinquis! 
ing his position there to become as 
sistant to W. R. Burrows, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 










That’s why 1500 Textile Mills Depend 
on Permutit Conditioned Water 


lf you've been having trouble getting uniform dyeing .. . if too 
many ‘‘seeconds”’ have been coming out of your plant... it’sa 
good idea to look at your water supply. For water containing 
hardness, iron or dirt can steal more from you than a pro- 
fessional safe-cracker can. 

It costs nothing to consult Permutit’s laboratories and en- 
gineering staff. And it may save you real money. For Permutit 
equipment is especially designed to meet the needs of textile 


manufacturing and processing. 


1. Coagulation and filtration equipment for 
removal of turbidity, iron, color, algae, etc. 


o 


2. Fully automatic water softening equipment. 
3. Aci feeding equipment for lowering pH. 


4. Boiler feedwater conditioning equipment. 


Write today for free booklets on Permutit 
*quiprient. Address The Permutit Company, 
Dept. 8, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


TOBER, 1939 


This Fully Automatic Permutit Zeolite Water Softener can 
pay for itself in savings in a few months. Automatic 
protection for you—against sticky hard-water soap-curds, 
against spotty or streaky fabrics and off-color dye-lots. 


PERMUIII 


WATER 
CONDITIONING 


TE CLY 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Readers interested in_lit- 


erature reviewed on. this 


page may secure copies by 


writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 


connection. title of item 


desired, and date of issue 
reviewed. 


in which it was 


Fafnir 
File-size, 8-page 
shows and 


Lineshaft Boxes. 
Bearing Co. 
folder 
company’s entire line of 

lineshaft 
benefits to be 
replacement — of 
with 


describes 
ball- 
boxes:  ex- 
derived 

plain- 
ball-bear- 
contains details and 
specifications. 


bearing 
plains 
from 
bearing boxes 


ing types; 


Braiders. Fidelity Machine 
Co. Hlustrated leaflet describes 
company’s facilities for supply- 
ing packing braiders, special 
machines, and — replacement 
parts. 


Sites. Indus 
trial Commission of Paterson, 
N. J. Ulustrated booklet titled 
“Birthplace of America’s In- 
dustrial Independence” de 
industrial facilities of 
Paterson and lists outstanding 
industries already 


Industrial 


scr ibes 


located in 
that city. 


Motors and = Switchgear. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Bulle- 
tin B6012 describes company’s 
latest complete line of vertical 
lift, metal-clad switchgear: 
Bulletin B6O11 contains revised 
information on indoor cubicle 
type switchgear: Bulletin B6010 
gives list) prices, dimensions, 
and applications of company’s 
motors. 


Industrial 
Bulletin No. 


advantages of 


Conditioning. 
Dryer 
I31-A describes 
companys H-W conditioner: 
and bulletin No. 135 


outstanding 


( orp. 


lists ten 

features of this 
both booklets con 
illustrations, 


machine: 
tain 


Pulleys. Rockwood 
Co. Bulletin No. 860 
lo pages of 


Mfg. 
contains 

illustrations, 
prices, and 


Rockwood 


specifications, 

other data on 

paper pulleys. 
Resin 


Finishes. Rohm & 


laa non 


Illustrated 
describes company’s 
Rhoplex resins, and contains 
tabular data concerning the 
nature of vari- 
ous types and — suggested 
applications. 


Haas Co.. Ince. 


leaflet 


resins of 


Lighting Fixtures. Wheeler 
Reflector Co. Bulletin No. 60 
describes company’s line of 
lighting fixtures for fluorescent 
contains illustrations of 
various types, and 
tion and price data. 


lamps: 
specifica- 


Proe- 
Spiral- 
com- 


Drying Equipment. 
tor & Schwartz, Inc. 
booklet describes 
pany’s automatic — boarding. 
drying, stripping, piling, and 
counting machines for hosiery; 
includes photographs of — vari- 
and detailed  de- 

features of the 


bound 


ous” types, 
scriptions of 
machines. 


Brushes. S. A. Felton & 
Son Co. Folder pictures and 
gives data on nine brush types 
developed specifically for clean- 
ing various textile machines. 


Dressing. Hart 
Corp. Folder de 
companys Caro-Gant 
warp dressing, and lists various 


Warp 
Products 


scribes 


of its features. 


Electrical Equipment. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Bulletin B-2147 contains 20 
pages of specifications describ- 
ing Westinghouse 
cotton-mill 


equipment 


for various uses, 


Equipment. 

June issue 
Bulletin” con 
articles on “What Be 
Good Fibre?” 
and descriptions of company’s 
controlled-draft frame, 
new “Vitritex” spin 
roving 


Spinning 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
of “Saco-Lowell 
tains 
comes of the 


roving 
finish for 
full-bobbin 


frame stop-motions, and 


ning rings, 
other 


equipment, 


Paper Carriers. Sonoco 
Products Co. Company’s paper 
textile and 


industries are 


products for other 
completely de 
illustrated, — in 
black-and-white and full-color 


photographs, in 64-page 


scribed and 


bro- 


chure: included are data on 


construction specifications, 


types and sizes available. ete. 


Fabrice Slitting. Cameron 
Machine Co. bulletin 


contains technical article 
ing with winding and _ slitting 


6-page 


deal 


Dee 


included are several 


sketches. 


methods: 
photographs and 


Thermometers. Foxboro 
Co, 24-page illustrated book- 
let describes company’s line of 
dial-type indicating thermome- 
ters for 
discusses 


various services; also 
methods of installa- 
tion and shows photographs of 
typical installations. 


Colonial 
shows 


Stainless Alloy. 
Alloys Co. Bulletin 
Colalloy-constructed — bleaching 
tanks, pipe lines, ete. Other 
bulletins, Nos. 101738 and 
101638 describe other uses of 
this alloy in chemical and tex- 
tile industries. 


Packaging. Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. Illustrated 16-page 
booklet company’s 
service in “Profit 
Packages :” numerous 
photographs — of 


package designs. 


describes 
developing 
contains 
successful 


Garment’ Tags. Classic 
Products Co. THlustrated leaflet 
describes company’s new  prod- 
uct which combines a tag and 
tamper-proof highlighted 
are simplicity of application 
and resistance to tampering. 


seal: 


Hosiery Analysis. Hatch 
Textile Inc. File 
card contains comparison table 
of strands of silk and their 
equivalent also 
table of 
full-fashioned hosiery. 


Research, 


denier size: 


gages and needles of 


Crane Co. 
onl, 
companys new line of 
made 
union 


}-page 
describes 
200-Ib. 

with 
bonnets, 


Valves. 
circular. No, 
brass gate valves 
disks, 


and rising stems. 


wedge 


Electrical Apparatus. Gen 
eral Electric Co. Bulletin 
GEA-2420 describes company’s 
capacitor-motors for pumps of 
kinds; Bulletin GEA- 
describes metal-inclosed 
with 
circuit-breakers for low voltage 
feeders: Bulletin’ GEA-3085A 
companys 


various 
2596A 


switchgear draw-out air 


describes new 


wound-core single- 
distribu 
Bulletin 


com- 


design for 
phase, oil-immersed, 
tion transformers: 
GEA-2426B 
pany s outdoor oil-blast circuit 
breakers, 


describes 


Rubber Products. Manhat 
tan Rubber Mfg. Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc. Fourth 
edition of a condensed catalog 
of mechanical rubber goods de 
scribes belting, hose, packing, 


TEXTILE 


molded rubber goods, a 
many other 


used in industry. 


rubber produ 


Power - Transmission 
Equipment. Morse Chain ( 
Bulletin 75 contains twe! 
condensed data 
power-transmissi 
including chain- 
clutches. couplings, and drives 


pages of 
company’s 
equipment, 


l nion 
August 


Sewing Machinery. 
Machine Co. 
issue of “The Needles Eye” 
contains article on methods 
and management used in prom 
inent Canadian 
another describes 
chines in use in a 
mill in this country. 


Special 


hosiery mill; 
sewing ma 


hosiery 


Adjustable-Speed Drive. 
Reliance Electric & Engineer 
Illustrated booklet 
describes company’s all-electric, 
adjustable-speed drive for a-c. 
circuits; included are drawings 
illustrating advantages 
of the equipment. 


ing Co. 


several 


Fastness Testing. Atlas 
Electric Devices Co. New 
bulletin describes applications 
of company’s Fade-Ometer to 
testing fastness of tapes, cords, 
tire fabrics, carpets and rugs, 
wallpaper, ete. 


Pickers. Proctor & Schwartz. 
Inc. Leaflet describes and _ pi 
tures company’s Type No. 137 
lumper pickers: 
scribes and illustrates Type 
No. 174 pickers: — both 


contain dimensions, 


another = dk 


jute 
data on 
horsepower, 


speeds capacity, 


etc. 


Chemical Products. E. F. 
Houghton & Co, August 
September issue of “The 
Houghton Line” contains art 
icles on spun-rayon © sizing, 
soaking oils for hosiery, evalu 
detergents and = wel 
ting agents, and lubricants fot 
tram, 


ation. of 
hosiery 


Industrial Locations. |: 
partment of Commerce, Com 
monwealth of | Pennsylvania 
Ilustrated 24-page booklet di 
state’s facilities | 

plants, and give 


scribes 
industrial 
data on 
ous industries in the 


status of val 
state. 


present 


Air Conditioning. —Park- 
Cramer Co. September iss 
of “Parks? Parables” conta 
information on air condition! 
winding. wary! 
twisting, and ki 


in cotton 
spooling, 


ting departments. 
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Saves $2340 each gear! 


Automatic lifts transfer 400 warps per 
day between slashers and tying-in 
departments on separate floors. 


Loaded carriers roll by grav- 
ity around the monorail loop 
to the lift where they are 
transferred automatically to 
the floor below. 


Warps emerging from lift in 
the tying-in room. Empty 
carriers roll around loop for 
automatic return to the 
slasher room on the floor 
above, 


e 
254 page book ‘Overhead 


Handling Equipment” sent 
on letterhead request. 









By changing to overhead carriers with auto- 
matic transfer between floors, this mill main- 
tains peak production of 400 warps at a saving 
of $45 per day in handling costs. 


With no extra labor at any point, the Ameri- 
can MonoRail system removes beams from the 
slashers to carriers which roll around the 
monorail loop to the lift where they are auto- 
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WARP STORAGE 
ISTFLOOR PLAN 


ELEVATION 


matically lowered to another loop in the tying- 
in room below. Unloaded carriers are returned 
automatically to the loop in the slasher room 
in the same manner. 


Simple handling systems for manual or electric 
operation overcome operating congestion, eli- 
minate costly maintenance and reduce han- 
dling expense wherever applied. Engineering 
consultation is available without obligation 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


PROPER SETTING OF 
TRAVERSE FRAME STOP UPPER 
(No. 50 Winder) 


The proper setting of the Upper Traverse 
Frame Stop (A 
the quality of winding. If the Thread Guide 
B) is allowed to come too close to the 


will make a difference in 


empty paper cone, there is danger on fine 
yarns of the first few layers being roughed 
by the Thread Guide, since the paper core 
mn the metal cone holder makes an unyield- 


ing foundation. 


If, on the other hand, the Stop is set so that 
the Thread Guide is too far away, then the 
coils put on the core at the start of winding 
are inclined to be too soft. Pressure applied 
by the succeeding layers of yarn will cause 
the soft center layers to be squashed out at 
the ends. This means, in the case of sales 
yarn particularly, that the finished package 


will not pass inspection. 


The setting of the Stop should be such that 


three or four layers of fine yarns will be 
wound before the Thread Guide touches the 
package. (Less for heavy yarns.) These 
layers will act as a cushion between the 
Thread Guide and the firm foundation of 
the paper core. They will also allow for any 


slight eccentricity in the cone holder or in 


UNIVERSE 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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17 OF A SERIES ON 


the spindle or for a thick lap on the paper 
core. Mills winding a variety of yarn num- 
bers can usually determine upon one set- 
ting that will do for the entire range. The 
setting is preferably made with the Thread 
Guide at the center of the traverse. 


Once the setting has been made, it should 
be checked at regular intervals and also 
after changing a Thread Guide, Thread 
Guide Holder, Cam Roll or any part which 
would influence the setting. 


PROPER LOCATION OF 
SUPPLY PACKAGE (Roto-Coner) 


It is important, particularly on winders op- 
erating at high speed, to have the proper 
distance between the supply spindle and 
the tension bracket. The correct location of 


Bobbin close to tension bracket varn de 


livers with short, fat balloon 


the supply spindle will keep the end break- 
age at a minimum, 


When the supply package is up close to the 
tension, there is a wide ballooning of the 
yarn, with a minimum amount of tension. 
When the supply is farther away, the bal- 
loon is long and narrow, and the yarn, in 
delivering, may drag over the surface of the 
package, which increases the tension. 

One mill recently called on us to help im- 
prove their winding of a new yarn that was 
spun on a new size of bobbin. It was pointed 
out to them with actual experiments that 


2 


> ae 


(aT 


the supply bobbin was too far awa 
the tension bracket. When deliverin 
the top of the bobbin, there was a single 
balloon, which changed to a double balloon 
when about half the yarn had been re. 
moved. At the point where the change oe. 
curred, 


from 


from 


end breakage 


Bringing the supply closer to the t¢ 


was experienced, 
nsion 
bracket eliminated the trouble but the sup- 
ply spindle was so long the bobbin could 
not be removed. The spindles were altered 
so they would go lower in the bracket leay 
ing a shorter length to fit into the b 


Each case must be studied individua 


bbin. 
ly, for 
the many types of packages and many 
variations in winding speed forbid any gen- 
eral rules. In most cases, the supply should 
be very close to the tension bracket. In 
some few cases it should be as far away as 
possible. A tension indicator will register a 
difference as the position of the supply 


yarn balloon is long and 
thin 


Bobbin far away 


package is changed. In any event, once the 
proper location has been determined, there 
should be a uniform setting for all supply 
spindles. 

It is also important to have the same build 
of supply package; many cases of unsatis 
been 


traced back to irregular lengths of stroke 


factory results on the winder have 
ae , : seds 
on the spinning frame or irregular speed 
of the ring rail. It will also help to have the 
Po 

Builder 


Cams on the spinning frames al! 
turned the same way. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


CHARLOTTE 
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A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


CHEER-WAGONS—FOR OR AGAINST? 


“Did you see what went by just now, Pete?” 
growled Bill, as he met his fellow overseer in the 
wash room. 

“Sure, I saw it,” smiled Pete. “Stopped it and 
had a bottle of milk. Good milk, they’re serving, 
too.” 

“Well, I wish they'd keep it out of my depart- 
ment,” Bill continued, peevishly. “I don’t see 
what they are putting all sorts of eating carts 
and drinking carts all over the plant for. Inter- 
feres with trucks and interferes with the men, 
and just messes up the whole blamed works. | 
don’t like ’em.” he concluded emphatically. 
“Didn’t use to have °em when | was tending a 
machine, and I didn’t starve.” 

“But Bill,” Pete urged, taking up the gauntlet 
in defense of the new and shiny refreshment carts. 
“things have changed since those days and these 
fellows out there in the shop feel like they ought 


“Did you see what 
just went by?’ 


to be allowed to buy a cold drink or a peanut 
sandwich when they want one. And it’s a cinch 
if they aren’t allowed to go out after one, the 
only other way is to bring it to “em.” 

‘Just makes "em spend more money,” grumbled 
Bill, “and gives °em an excuse to loaf around the 
cart awhile every time it goes through—I say 
they are losing time!” 

“And I say they'll work better if you treat “em 
more like they are human beings!” retorted Pete 
in some heat. “I'll set you up to a glass of milk 
right now if you'll come along,” he added as he 
made fer the door. 


Should mills serve refreshments during work hours? 





Letters From Readers 


There’s No Harm in 
Learning! 


“Informal Classes for Workers” 
Pete & Bill, July, 1939 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

[ think Pete has the right idea. There 
are plenty of us youngsters who would 
appreciate the chance to learn and ad- 
vance, although my present circum- 
stances practically prohibit me from 
advancing. You see, when a_ fellow 
works for his father, who thinks his su- 
periors as well as his hands might think 
he was giving his son an advantage, it’s 
almost impossible to advance. But 
there’s no harm in learning! Maybe 
some day I'll work for some one else 
and can put it to some advantage. Until 
then, I'm cramming all I can into a 
rather thick dome. I have the old man’s 
books as well as his personal help to 


go on. 

Personally I think any overseer 
should show just enough personal inter- 
est in his help to inspire them to do 
just a little better. He can also be a big 
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influence on their character outside as 
well as inside the mill. if he takes an 
interest in their sports. hobbies, gar- 
dens, and clubs. That will put a germ ot 
inspiration into the hard-boilest old 
sour-puss. Maybe the editor can get 
Pete and Bill to elaborate on the matter. 
We'll be listening in when, if ever. 
they do. 
Student of an Osnaburg College. 
(Georgia) 


A Blind Spot in Overseer’s 
Knowledge? 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Do we average overseers know when 
a new price is placed on a machine? 
Do we go to the trouble to find out what 
it cost? Do we know the cost of our 
brooms. our light globes, our oil, our 
belt-dressing, our belting and all such 
supplies? Do we know how long our 
bobbins, our gears. and our brushes will 
last? 

Suppose we take stock of ourselves 





and see just how little we know about 
our job. 
1 believe it will pay! 
A. B. B. (North Carolina) 


A Boost for Pete’s School 


“Informal Classes for Workers” 
Pete & Bill, July, 1939 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 
I am in wholehearted support of 
Pete’s school for his employees. If they 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in "The Overseers’ Corner’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St., New York. 
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are desirous to learn the best ways to 
run their jobs. the overseer can help 
them immeasurably and at the 
time help himself to increase coopera- 


same 


tion and efficiency in his department. 
The weave-room overseer. as a master 
on looms. is able to answer questions 
which he has not time for during work- 
ing hours. and settle arguments which 
inevitably arise between fixers as to how 
looms should be set. and methods of 
correcting cloth defects. Discussions are 
the best way for anyone to learn. and 


SAFETY FOR CARD-TENDERS 


The safe card tender avoids injury around 
hines by doing the following: 
He examines his cards when he starts tc 
in place and 
everything working properly. He 


work to see that all guards are 
reports a! 
ond hand 


things tnat need repair to his se 


+imes 
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3. He keeps his hands away from the flats; 
if he sees a card running with the flat re- 
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often the overseer himself catches a new 
“kink.” At the same time the overseer 
can teach systematic methods of run- 
ning a job, and get a good slant on the 
employees’ attitude toward his manage- 
ment. Better knowledge of the personal 
attributes of an employee will be an in- 
valuable aid in making a decision for 
promotion. 


W.A.N. 


(Vermont) 


Time Clocks Save 
Arguments 


“Time Clocks and Arguments” 
Pete & Bill, September, 1939 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

The subject “Time-Clocks and Argu- 
ments” is an interesting one. but in my 
opinion time clocks will save a lot of 
arguments from the fact that they never 
lie or misrepresent, but keep a reliable 
record, one that can not be disputed. 
The time clock will not only protect that 
mill, but the worker as well and is not 


AS THE OUTING SEASON 
CLOSES 
Man vil ne Mil 


2 Mutual Benefit Associa‘ 
drew nearly 4000 to an August outing 
Crescent Park, near Providence, R. |. It 
an all day affair sponsored by Many 
Jenckes Corp. employees. 

Arcade Mill's softball teams were qu 
at a fish fry at Rock Hill, S. C. last 
W. P. Sibley presented trophies. 

Brandon Corp. overseers, second hands 
and section men held their annual fish supr 
recently near Woodruff, $. C. C. P. D 
superintendent, was master of ceremonies. 

E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. brought 
outing attendance to a high figure when 
nearly 20,000 persons thronged Riverview 
Beach, Pennsville, N. J. on Aug. 26 for th: 
fifth annual picnic of employees of the Dex 
water plant. 


so liable to err as a time keeper. The 
time clock is very much a part of every 
modern mill and Bill might as well 
make up his mind to accept it and 
like it. 

K. M. S. (Virginia) 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Storing Coal 


\ cotton mill with which the writer 
is familiar uses 20 cars of coal a year 
for heating, but has storage capacity for 
only three cars. Hence this mill cannot 
stock up with coal during the low-price 
summer months, but has to pay about 
$400 a season extra for its winter sup- 
ply, bought during the winter at what 
are usually the highest prices quoted 
during the year. 

A slight change in the design of the 
mill’s coal facilities—a few 
yards more of trestle and of concrete 
flooring—would cost perhaps $800, and 
probably pay for itself in two years.- 


storage 


QO. (Georgia). 
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Looms Converted by 
Welding 


Recently a southern textile manufac- 
turer found that his 60-in. looms were 
too wide to weave 46-in. fabric. There- 
fore he converted 200 of them by cut- 
ting out 14 in. from the center of each 
loom housing and welding the ends 
together again. The conversion 
completed at a cost of $15 each. The 
method used, as abstracted from a re- 
cent issue of Oxy-Acetylene Tips, is as 
follows: 

The altered parts on each loom con 
sisted of one cast-iron frame 8 in. wide 
by 34 in. thick, four 4-in. 
channels, and one 2-in. steel shaft. The 
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ca-t-iron frames and channels were pre- 
pared for welding by cutting a 14-in. 
section from the center of each with a 
power saw. The steel shafts were cut 
and beveled with an oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe. Cast-iron parts were welded with 
cast-iron rod and the steel shafts, with 
hizh-test steel. 

Because of the number of looms to 
be converted, to assure good alignment 
of the shortened parts and practically 
to eliminate the need for machining the 

shed part, the jig shown in the illus- 
tration was built to hold the parts in 
place during welding. 


Piece-Roll Crank 
From a Lathe Dog 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a lathe dog being used as an impro- 
vised crank handle for removing cloth 


Wing nut welded fo 
Set SCrEW -~~__ 





Lathe dog with wing nut welded to screw 
bolt makes handy piece-roll crank 


from the loom. These small lathe dogs 
can be purchased for a few cents from 
hardware stores and will make a cheap 
investment for fixers and weavers alike. 
\ large percentage of looms in use re- 
quire piece rollers as shown in the 
ketch for removing the cloth. Weavers 
generally use their hands in rolling the 
roller by pressing against the cloth 
either toward or away from themselves 
according to mill requirements. This is 
a tiresome task and takes time to re- 
move the roll of cloth. A crank of some 
sort will enable the weaver to accom- 
plish this task in a short time. The use- 
fulness of the lathe dog crank is further 
improved by welding a wing nut on the 
head of the serew bolt. This allows the 
weaver to tighten the bolt against the 
plece-roller gudgeon without having to 
ise a wrench. —H.E.W. 

(Pa.) 


Good Bands Make for 
Better Spinning 


ery  spinning-room- overseer, at 
time in his life, probably has had 
to deal with some problem relating to 
bands. whether he makes or buys his 
bands. If you make your bands, a lot 
0! «xperiments can be made. However, 
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I believe the first requirement of a good 
band is for it to have a diameter which 
will give maximum contact with the 
whorl. A good band will reduce loss of 
twist and production and will last 
longer than an inferior band. 

I have seen bands made of from 1.00 
to 5.00-hank roving of either American, 
Sak, Pima, or Egyptian cotton. Some 
worked better under some conditions 
and some under others. The one which 
gave best results was determined in 
each case by constant experiment. One 
mill. in order to distinguish each of the 
various different types of bands being 





experimented with. dyed the ends of 
the bands. Most experiments started 
with a lot of twist in the roving and 
worked backwards until the best twist 
was obtained. The same procedure was 
used to determine the best twist to be 
inserted by the band machine. That 
mill used 2.25-hank intermediate rov- 
ing. The average number of ends on 
the band machine was kept to about 10, 
so as to get the desired diameter. The 
detail was worked out so fine that al- 
most the exact cost of a single band 
could be determined. —R.J.F. 

( Mass.) 


Where Waste Strikes 


Successfully shown by recent employer-employee 


cooperative campaign 
By R. R. MATTHEWS 


Superintendent, 


WASTE-TOSIS AFFLICTS every textile 
mill. Yet this dread disease—which re- 
duced to ordinary parlance is simply 
excess or avoidable waste—can be diag- 
nosed, its causes determined, and proper 
treatment prescribed. Firth Carpet Co., 
Firthcliffe, N. Y., recently did just that. 
So successful was the campaign that it 
has been decided to repeat it annually. 

Foremen training programs had 
already been proved effective in making 
overseers waste-conscious. The need at 
Firth was to develop the same sort of 
awareness in each individual employee. 
It was decided a visual campaign would 
be more effective than lectures and talks 
in selling the employees on waste elim- 
ination. Hence, to inaugurate the pro- 
gram foremen were asked to formulate 
their own waste exhibits, relying pri- 
marily upon suggestions from their 
operatives. The extent to which em- 
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Fig. 3. Finishing room waste 
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Fig. 4. "Old Man Waste 


ployees co-operated. atter being told 
what lines their particular exhibit was 
to follow, was surprising. 

At the beginning of the campaign, a 
billboard with waste exhibits hung on 
each side was mounted on a hand truck 
and placed at the entrance where time 
clocks are located. Later, this exhibit 
various departments. 
went. it commanded con- 


was shown in 
Wherever it 
siderable attention. Fig. 1 shows board. 

“Symptoms of Waste-tosis,” the ex- 
hibit in Fig. 2, was made by an em- 
ployee. and shows the ways in which 
waste is made in each of the types of 
work in one department. So effective 
was the idea that several other depart- 
ments adopted it. 

Another exhibit is illustrated in Fig. 
3. This number of kinds of 
waste in the finishing room. Included 


shows a 


are waste space, due to haphazard pil- 
ing of tubes: waste needles, dropped 


onto the floor and left for the sweeper: 


% <—___——_—_-@ 


waste cloth, resulting from tearing or 
staining; waste of cores on which fab- 
rics are wound, due to rough handling 
and unnecessary breakage; waste yarn 
and twine; and a number of other 
items. Types of waste which did not 
lend themselves to sampling but were 
none-the-less real—time, light, power, 
steam, etc.—were listed and the ques- 
tion posed. “How many of these can we 
eliminate?” 

A display “Old Man Waste” served 
to keep the campaign on a good-hu- 
mored basis and still achieved results. 
As shown in Fig. 4, such potential 
waste-causers as poor vision; flying 
neckties, which might become caught in 
machines; shoes in poor condition, 
which might result in fatigue, sprained 
ankles. or injury to feet; and other 


items, were brought to the employees’ 
attention. 

A roving photographer, who trav- 
elled through the mill taking pictures 
of wasteful conditions, also proved ef.- 
fective. It didn’t take long to secure 
correction of conditions when actual 
photographs of them were posted 
throughout the mill. 

Rewards to employees were recog- 
nized as necessary if maximum coopera- 
tion was to be obtained. Hence, all em- 
ployees who offered acceptable sug- 
gestions on waste elimination were re- 
warded, on the basis of a suggestion 
system already in effect. Announcements 
of progress were posted on bulletin 
boards during the campaign and spe- 
cial awards made for the three best 
suggestions received. 


To Test Expansion Traps 


Simple, home-made device is effective 
BY S. H. COLEMAN 


THERMOSTATIC TRAPS are widely used 
in low-pressure building and _ process- 
heating systems to drain automatically 
into return lines water resulting from 
the condensation of steam or vapor. For 
where they are applicable. 
traps of this type combine the advan- 
tages of low first cost, small space re- 
quirements. few moving parts. and 
simplicity of operation. Their mechan- 
ism consists of a valve operated by a 
bellows that functions as a thermostat. 
opening to pass relatively cool con- 
densate and air and closing to prevent 
loss of steam. Like any other mechani- 
cal device. however, a thermostatic trap 
may fail to function properly and either 
permit steam to enter the return lines 
with resulting water hammer, short-cir- 
cuiting. or back-pressure troubles. or 
may prevent the normal removal of 
condensate and air by failing to open. 

Although most of these troubles can 
be avoided by inspecting and cleaning 
trap interiors at regular intervals. steam 
leakage is difficult to detect. especially 
when pressures are very low and there 
are a great many traps discharging into 
a single return line. In such 
where the trap or traps responsible can- 
not be isolated by sound or ordinary 
methods of elimination, it is frequently 
necessary to test suspected traps indi- 
vidually. While this can be done by 
cutting the trap loose from the return 
system and observing its discharge. it 
necessitates turning steam on and off 
the system each time an individual trap 
is tested. Where there are many traps, 
this procedure is impractical; and it is 


services 


cases, 


much more satisfactory to provide a 
means of testing that will be inde- 
pendent of the distribution piping. Such 
a device as shown in the drawing is 
nothing more than a cylinder provided 
with steam and water connections and 
equipped with a gage glass to indicate 
water level. The trap to be tested is 
connected to a cooling leg extending 
from the cylinder bottom. The cylinder 
is then partially filled with water and 
the steam turned on. When the tem- 
perature of the water has reached that 
of the steam, the valve on the cooling 
leg is opened, allowing the trap to func- 
tion just as if it were discharging con- 
densate. By observing the water level 
in the gage glass and the character of 
discharge from the trap, one can readily 
determine the condition of the trap. 


--°3-in. pipe 


Trap 


Cooling 
leg ». 


Cylinder fitted with steam and water con- 


nections and gage for testing thermostatic 
traps. 
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Uses for Woolen-Spun 
Cotton Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly advise us as to the uses to which 
cotton yarns made on the woolen system 
can be put. We know there are a number 
of mills which utilize mules for spinning 
low-grade, coarse cotton yarns. We should 
like to know the advantages to be gained 
by using mules for spinning, say, from 5s 
to 7s. The resulting yarn is made up in 
5, 6, and 7 plies. Also, are any savings 
effected by spinning low-grade cotton yarns 
on the woolen system, rather than on the 
cotton system? (8559) 

Among the products produced from 
cotton-waste yarns made on the woolen 
system are mop and insulating yarns, 
draperies, low-grade blankets, certain 
types of flannels, athletic wearing ap- 
parel, socks, and sleeping garments. 
To the best of our knowledge, the 
principal use to which yarns of 5 to 7 
plies can be put is in making dust- 
mop yarns and wicking. 

These products are made up of 
blends ranging from picker motes, oily 
waste, and card strips, to 100% comber 
noils. 

There are certain types of wastes 
which are difficult to process on the 
cotton system, but comparatively easy 
to process on the woolen system. Yarns 
produced on the woolen system are 
more lofty and fuller than similar 
yarns produced on the cotton system, 
but. if yarn strength is a factor, better 
results can be obtained on the cotton 
system, 

For making yarns ranging from 5s 
to 7s, one authority has estimated that 
the cotton-system costs would be 
approximately one-third lower than 
woolen-system costs for production of 
similar yarns. 


Setting Napper Brushes 


Technical Editor: 


What is the proper way to set a Woon- 
socket double-action or pile and counter-pile 
napper with 24 brushes? There are two 
brushes, two sides to each brush. | should 
like to know whether one brush should clean 
on one set of rolls, and the other brush the 
opposite rolls. How close should the brushes 
be set to the rolls? | am troubled with naps 
oming back on the blankets and want to 
know whether it is because the brushes are 
not set properly. (8577) 

_ You have properly described the tim- 
ing of the strippers to the napper rolls. 
Th only thing we might add is that it 
iS in:portant that the strippers have suf- 
ficient clearance from the napping rolls 
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opposite to the one they are brushing. 
That is. it is possible to brush the right 
roll and yet have the strippers hitting 
lightly on the wrong roll. The strippers 
should be set to about es in. clearance 
to the napper rolls when the machine is 
stopped. 

Improper setting of the strippers 
could cause loose nap on the surface of 
the blanket; but there are other condi- 
tions that might also cause this, such as 
napping the goods too fast or wire 
clothing that is not suitable to the fabric 
you are finishing. 


Waxing Shoe Thread 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a sample of waxed shoe 
thread and are anxious to learn of a suita- 
ble formula for waxing this thread. (8617) 

A suitable formula consists of 50% 
parafin wax 120 to 123° and 50% 
heavy white mineral oil. This can be 
applied at winding, with a hot wax 
roll revolving in a tank electrically 
heated and thermostatically controlled 
to prevent the mixture getting too hot 
or too thin. The tensions of machine 
will force the wax and oil into the 
thread. 


Frayed Spots in Luncheon 
Cloth 


Technical Ediitor: 

The luncheon cloth which is inclosed came 
back from its first laundering frayed. You 
will notice that it is frayed only in spots 
where it has been dyed orange color. The 
laundry contends that the trouble comes 
from the dye; but the department store 
that sold me the luncheon cloth blames 
the laundry. Who is right? (8620) 

While the contention of the laundry 
that the damage has occurred only 
where the cloth is dyed is correct, we 
are not able to say that the fault lies 
entirely with the dyer. The trouble 
arises from a cause not generally 
known. but one which has been com- 
mented upon by several English and 
American writers in the textile journals 
in the last five years. It has been 
shown that there are a few yellow and 
orange vat dyes which have the prop- 
erty of causing the dyed yarn to be- 
come tender; but only under certain 
conditions. One of the conditions is 
exposure of the dyeing operation to 
sunlight. On the other hand. when 
the dyeing is done in the dark, no 
tendering occurs. Tendering also may 
occur when the dye in question is 





QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


dyed in combination with certain other 
dyes; but it is not affected by all other 
dyes. The matter has not been fully 
investigated as yet, and the phenom- 
enon is not generally known among 
dyers. 

The fact that the disintegration of 
the dyed yarn has taken place only in 
isolated places, seems to indicate that 
the tendering was caused by exposure 
to light during dyeing. We also note 
that the color itself has been faded 
out much more in some places than 
in others, showing that the dyeing 
was more or less abnormal. The cloth 
should be sent back till it reaches the 
dyer, who should take up the question 
with the dye manufacturer. 


Producing Bandage Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

| am interested in the manufacture of 
elastic bandage fabrics which are woven 
entirely of cotton, and will appreciate 
information as to machinery required and 
finishing processes necessary to retain the 
requisite amount of stretch and elasticity in 
the finished product. All cloths manufactured 
for surgical purposes must go through some 
process of sterilization, and this must not 
adversely affect the finished elasticity. 
(8634) 

Warps in fabrics of this type are 
made of high-twist, natural yarns. For 
instance, in a 26/2 the twist would 
be about 45 turns per in., and in a 
30/2 about 54 turns per in. Alternate 
warp ends of S and Z twist are used. 
These are drawn from two separate 
beams, since it is almost impossible 
satisfactorily to warp the two twists 
on a common beam. Filling is usually 
soft-twist natural yarn, about 10/1 or 
12/1. Picks per inch are very light— 
about ten per inch. After weaving, 
the fabric is subjected to an 8- or 10-hr. 
boil in water to which a small quantity 
of soap has been added. Shrinkage, 
which produces the elasticity, is a 
natural result. The degree of stretch 
is governed somewhat by the number 
of woven picks per inch. 


Fastening Looms to Floors 


Technical Editor: 

! have been told by practical mill men 
that it is wrong, in the case of double- 
shuttle plush looms, to fasten the legs of 
the looms to the floor. | shall appreciate 
your opinion. (8540) 

It is possible you have reference to 
the fact that plush looms are placed on 
wooden blocks and not directly on the 
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floor. The reason for this practice is 
to raise the looms so that the harness 
motion will not hit the floor. So far 
as we know, there is no thought of 
reducing vibration, although possibly 
the wooden blocks give some assistance 
in this direction. 

Several men who have been in plush 
mills recently, tell us they have seen 
looms fastened in place by lag screws 
with the blocks between the floor and 
the feet of the loom. We do not be- 
lieve that the idea of omitting the lag 
screws or other fastenings to the floor 
is practical, as the looms probably 
would not stay in place if they were 
not held by some means. 


Slider Cord Unravels 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a sample of slider 
cord, and we wonder if you can tel! us what 
to do to the cord from unraveling. 
We make a cord in 2-ply; and, 
after cord is very well set 
and we trouble. However, the in- 
closed sample, which is 3-ply, does 
difficult 8649 

The trouble 
twist in the singles yarn, needed for 
the appearance of the goods. If the 
cord jis steamed and allowed to set 
longer on the twister bobbins, it will 
set itself in 


prevent 
similar 
steaming, the 

have no 


cause 


comes from the tight 


time. Also, a longer im- 
mersion in the dyebath should help 
a little. If the twist in the singles 
yarn cannot be reduced, storing the 
cord under tension, such as it has on 
twister bobbins, is probably the only 


way to overcome the trouble. 


Cotton-Wool Blanket 


Technical Editor: 


We desire to make a cotton-warp, wool- 


filled blanket, similar to the inclosed swatch, 
using 2,800 end 
ond 7 2/3-cut 


with a two-ana-f twil 


of 24/2 cotton in the warp 
-blood wool in the filling, 
weave, single woven. 

lb. blanket, 72x84 


stock 


green, and wir is be 
be dyed 


dyed, and the coftt 
or tinted of 
construction this type, and 
advise us if it wil f ible to dye the 
cotton ill it be neces 
sory t >at j yme other manner? We 
nishing equipment: fu 
vacuum extracfor, 


8528) 


washer, napper, 


dryer. 


The 


produce 


should 
blankets of the 
type specified: 8-dent reed, 4 ends per 
dent, 87) in. 
per in. This will give a loom weight 
of 28% oz. per yd. The cloth should be 
finished at 24 oz. per yd.: this. for a 
blanket 84 in. long. will be equal to 34% 
lb. per blanket. 


following construction 


satisfactory 


wide in loom, 39 picks 


i ee‘ 


With take-up in weaving estimated at 
10%, 4.8 oz. of warp yarn will be re- 
quired per yard of cloth: filling 
required will be 23.7 oz. per yd. 

Since the amount of stretch and loss 
in weight during finishing can only be 
estimated, 50 yds. or so of this construc- 
tion should be woven to determine 
whether the 28.5 oz. per yd. loom weight 
will give the desired weight in the 
finished blanket. 

If the 2/2 right-hand twill weave is 
used, filling yarn should have a re- 
verse, or S twist. This is important as 
it will help greatly to make the twill 
line less distinct. 

After weaving, full the cloth to 74 
in. wide, scour, rinse, and extract. Use 
of direct dyes in the scouring machine, 
after scouring and rinsing, should prove 
satisfactory and practical for staining 
the white cotton warp without affecting 
the shade of the filling yarn. 

While the fabric is still wet, give it 
a few runs on the napper, on both 
sides, until sufficient cover has been 
obtained. It is highly desirable to fin- 
ish both sides of the fabric alike. After 
napping, dry to 72 in width. Since you 
have no shearing equipment for level- 
ing the fibrous surface after napping. 
the cloth should, after drying, be cut 
into 84 in. lengths, and bound. 


Effects of Light on Silk 


Technical Editor: 


what effect ligh 
how long it 
difference to ap- 
it has 
there 
kad diftarance in theotec! 


We should like to know 
ilk fibers: 


marked 


yys have on pure silk 
would take for a 


peor mn the strenath of the silk atter 


been exposed fc aht: ond whether 


such as Jar 
8603) 

Light rays cause pure undyed silk 
fibers to become yellow; also there is 
an effect on the dyeing, and a slow 
weakening of the fiber, depending upon 
the time, heat, directness of the light 
rays. and variation jin air condition. 
such as extreme changes from dry to 
humid weather. However, the weaken- 
ing effect is very slow, and silk fiber 
has better resistance than many other 
types of textile fibers. There is no 
appreciable difference in effect of light 
rays upon Japanese, Chinese, and Ital- 
ian silks of similar physical properties. 


various silks 
nd Italian? 


Unevenly Dyed Rayon Yarn 


echr 


stated: 
on the market 
is shade (tea 
? OT Ow 


our customers for almost twenty years, 
particularly the extensive work done 
Courtaulds in England, it is now a we 
established fact that the most level or « 
results are obtained commercially on ra 
by dyeing at as high a temperature 
practicable; i.e., at or near the boil, 

We quite agree, however, that two st 
be used to turn the skeins to obviate 
hand turning. This would also permit 
use of the higher temperatures, with 
sulting more level dyeing. 

As dyers are rather prone to start 
ing at low temperature anyway, or to pay 
little attention to keeping their dyeing te 
perature reasonably constant, it would 
unfortunate to give the impression 
it is now no longer necessary to use 
dyeing temperatures. 

F. BONNET, American Viscose Corp. 


Dark Rails Across Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
We inclose a pair of pure silk hose wi 
we manufacture, and on which you will 
dark rails across the leg. The maker of +t 
machine on which these stockings were knit 
ted, and the supplier of the silk, advised 
each on their part, that it was not caused 
by a defect of the machine or of the silk. 
We are at a loss to know how to stop these 
nachines from 


causing such damage, ond 


shall appreciate any information you can 


give us which will enable us to overcome this 


(8622) 


trouble. 


Careful examination of the hose sub- 
mitted discloses no other causes for the 
dark rails than such as are common to 
all silk hosiery: the unavoidable varia- 
tion in the size of the silk. In the knit- 
ting of full-fashioned hosiery this varia- 
tion is partly average by use of three 
carriers that repeat a 1, 2 and 3 order 
of courses. To obtain the same effect on 
seamless knitting machines it would be 
necessary to have three feeds. There is 
not room for more than two feeds on 
this type of knitting machine, and it is 
a very difficult matter to set two stitch 
cams on the same cylinder so they will 
knit exactly alike. especially when you 
are knitting a silk that varies in 
diameter. 


Stocking Dyes Bleed 
Ed itor: 


We manuTacture 


Technical 
men's striped football 
stockings and are having considerable trouble 
with the dyed shades bleeding into the white 
tripes. Do you know of any chemical solvent 

ich will take the surface dye out of the 

stockings are all n 
(8654) 

On stockings made of top quality 
16s yarn, it is worth while to use 
dyes that have fast-to-washing proper- 
ties, such as fast-to-fulling or milling 
colors. In general, these are acid and 
chrome colors. If the dyeing is done 
correctly, and the yarn or top properly 
washed after dyeing, there should be 
no bleeding into the white. 

If the dyes used do not have the 


white stripes? The 


46s top quality. 
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necessary fastness, and the colors have 
bled into the white, there is little that 
can be done to clear up the staining 
in the white. A good washing, with 


one of the surface-active chemicals that 
possess good detergency. in a neutral 
hath may clear up some of the stain. 


\n alternative would be to give the 
goods a short treatment in a dilute 
stripping bath of the hydrosulphite 
variety. This might clear up the stain 
before it had a chance to lighten the 
dyed portion too much, 

We know of no solvent that will work 
on one color, but not loosen up an- 
other. Thus, if a solvent stripped the 
stain out of the white, the chances 
are it would strip the other colors 
also. and cause them to run into the 
white worse than before. 


Paralleling Pickers 


Technical Editor: 

Should a picker be a little high in the 
center, or should it parallel all the way 

front to back? I! can parallel a picker 
front and back, but it is a little high at 
ear the center. When | use a new 
nnd and shoe | have the same results. 
My idea is that the picker should be a little 
ear the center. Am / right or wrong 

this? (8621) 

Under no circumstances should the 
picker be high in the center. This 
would have a tendency to cause a wob- 
bly flight of the shuttle across the loom. 
The picker should move parallel with 
the box plate during the entire stroke 
of the picker stick when the loom is 
running. To obtain this parallel mo- 
tion of the picker when the loom is run- 
ning it is necessary, when moving the 
picker stick by hand, to give the picker 
a barely perceptible rise toward the 
end of the stroke. The reason for this 
is that the strain on the picker stick 
during the force of the pick causes the 
picker stick to bend slightly, and thus 
hecome somewhat shorter; this lowers 
the picker in relation to the box plate. 
The rise of the picker should be very 
small. not exceeding 1/16 in. 

On old parallel motions this condi- 
tion is frequently met, due to the fact 
that the additional strain on both ends 
“! the shoe causes these portions to 
wear down faster than the center por- 
tion. If a new parallel motion shows 
this fault, it may be due to incorrect de- 
sign of the curvature of the shoe. 

01 course, there is always the possi- 
bility that the shoe is held up in the 
center by some protrusion or binding of 


o 3 


2 O 


the castings. In such a case the shoe 
(oes not rest on the parallel-motion 


‘stand in the center of the stroke. To 
check this, proceed as follows: Loosen 
the <ctserews in the parallel-motion 
stand and lightly retighten one of them. 
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With the picker stick in normal posi- 
tion, use a drop wire as a feeler be- 
tween the parallel-motion stand and the 
shoe, to make sure the shoe rests with 
its full width on the stand. If it does 
not, tap the parallel-motion stand with 
a hammer until the shoe rests flush on 
the stand. Move the picker stick by 
hand to its center position in the stroke 
and repeat the checking. Now move the 
picker stick to the full length of the 
stroke and repeat the procedure. If the 
parallel motion stand is correctly ad- 
justed, the shoe should rest with its full 
width on the face of the stand in all 
three positions. When it does, tighten 
both setscrews in the stand. Sometimes 
a hollow has been worn in the parallel- 
motion tongue by the plug in the stand. 
This hollow will prevent the shoe from 
coming down on the stand at the center 
of the stroke and thus the picker will 
rise at this point. Also see that the 
picker stick does not bind in the lug 
straps at the pick. This is likely so to 
twist the shoe on the stand that there 
will be sufficient side pressure to hold 
the shoe away from the stand. Picker 
sticks should be free in the lug strap 
at all times and to give them this free- 
dom it is sometimes necessary to put a 
leather washer between the lug strap 
and the lug stick, so as to open the 
strap wider. 


Finish Menders 


Technical Editor: 

We wonder if you have any data on hand 
or can secure any regarding the percentage 
of finish menders to finish production which 
should be normally expected in a full- 
fashioned hosiery mill. 

We realize that the proficiency and effici- 
ency of the workers, the age and condition 
of the machinery, quality of materials, and 
thread construction have a bearing on this 
subject. However we thought that you 
might have same data from mills of some- 
what similar nature to our own which manu- 
facture a complete range of styles from 
2-thread to heavy service. We produce 
about 70% in 2-, 3-, and 4-thread, and 
the balance from 6- to 12-thread. Our 
percentage of finish menders to finish pro 
duction is down to less than 3%, which 
we ourselves consider good, as we have 
taken precautionary steps throughout our 
dyeing and finishing operations to prevent 
pull-threads, etc. Naturally, our percentage 
of gray mending is much higher, but we 
are concentrating on this department and 
are also showing considerable improvement 
there. (8658) 


In view of the fact that you have your 
finishing menders down to less than 3% 
with about 70% of your production on 
2-. 3- and 4-thread goods. you are cor- 
rect in considering that your record is 
good. 

We understand that you are referring 
to menders developing in the process of 
dyeing and finishing, through such op- 
erations as dyeing, extracting. board- 


ing, inspecting, mating, etc.. including 
menders due to holes and other imper- 
fections that may be overlooked in the 
gray inspection and sent down for per- 
fect work. 

The greatest hazard in finishing— 
particularly as related to chiffon ho- 
siery—is the danger of producing 
pulled threads, due to the goods com- 
ing in contact with rough surfaces 
which may be found in dyeing ma- 
chines, extractors, metal forms, hosiery 
trays, tables, and other equipment used 
in the finishing operations. We sup- 
pose that you use dyeing nets in the 
process of dyeing. and carefully follow 
up all equipment to see that all sur- 
faces with which the hosiery may come 
in contact are kept perfectly smooth. 

It is also necessary to check up on 
the condition of the hands, finger nails, 
jewelry, etc.. of employees handling 
finished goods. Only in this way can 
finished menders be held to a minimum. 

On 6- to 12-thread, the percentage 
of finished menders naturally would be 
expected to run much lower than on 2- 
and 3-thread goods. 


Washboard in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

! am inclosing a full-fashioned stocking. 
You will note that | have numbered the 
foot on each side. The side marked No. 1 
is knitted with a washboard effect, while the 
side marked No. 2 is knitted correctly. 
Will you kindly let me know the cause of 
this trouble and how to overcome it? The 
yarn on each side is the same count. (8665) 

The trouble is due solely to use of 
uneven yarn on the side of the foot hav- 
ing the washboard effect. Positive proof 
lies in the perfect fabric of the foot at 
the toe, just beyond where the left-hand 
carrier and yarn were taken out of the 
knitting, and the right-hand carrier 
went clear across for the toe. 


Repeat Marks 


Technical Editor: 

As you will note, there are objectionable 
marks running in the spun-silk warp of the 
attached fabric. This fabric is drawn in 
straight on 12 harnesses, and the marks show 
at every repeat of the 12 harnesses. Can 
you suggest how | can overcome this diffi- 
culty? (8639) 

There are two possibilities of elimi- 
nating the repeat marks which show in 
this fabric. First, try changing the 
reeding to three in a dent. If this is not 
satisfactory, you will probably have to 
redraw the warp using a skip draw in- 
stead of the straight draw you now have. 
If the warp is drawn 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 2, 
4. 6, 8, 10, and 12, the difficulty prob- 


ably will be overcome. 
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By JOHN HOYE 


Fabric Technician with W. Harris Thurston, New York 


Rayon and cotton tapestry, 54 i 
0.94 yd., 3 warps and 3 fillings 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Upholstery fabrics, used chiefly for 


include damask, 
brocade, brocatelle, freize. 
freizette, and upholstery denims. Most 
of these are made with colored yarns. 


furniture, 
matelassé, 


tapestry, 


Taprrestry—There are 
woven tapestries: 


two types of 
One is used as an 
upholstery fabric for furniture, and the 
other is used only for wall coverings, 
hangings, etc. Wall tapestry is woven 
with a design which depicts some his- 
torical or pastoral scene. Upholstery 
tapestry is a decorative, closely woven, 
durable fabric with small floral effects, 
made on a jacquard loom. Many of 
these tapestries are compound fabrics 
made with two or three warps and fill- 
ings. Colored yarns are always used 
and these often are plied in both warp 
and filling. Where three and 
three fillings are used, one of the warps, 
known as the surface warp. forms the 
design on the face side of the fabric. 


warps 


The second warp. which has three or 
four contrasting colors, is known as the 
planted warp. and is prominent on the 
back of the fabric where it forms col- 
ored stripes. It shows on the face of 
the fabric only where necessary to form 
part of the design, and it usually has 
colors which contrast with those of the 


mo<£"0033==—"""—=< 


This forty-sixth installment of 
Mr. Hoye's series of articles on 
staple cotton fabrics — which 
began in the January, 1936, 
issue —starts the discussion of 
upholstery fabrics. 


surface warp. The third warp, often 
black or neutral in shade, is known as 
the binder warp. 

One pick of each of the three filling 
yarns is woven alternately as follows: 
One filling yarn interlaces with the sur- 
face warp to form the design on the 
face of the fabric; another interlaces 
with the planted warp; a third inter- 
laces with the binder warp to form the 
ground of the cloth. The first two fill- 
ings are the same color. Often ratine 
filling is used for surface floats to give 
a rough texture; a fabric woven with 
this yarn is known as ratine tapestry. 

Rayon tapestry is made in the same 
manner as cotton tapestry except that 
rayon is used for the surface warp. 
Multi-colored seed yarn often is used as 
one of the filling yarns; again, a seed 
effect is produced by floating spots of 
the planted warp on the face of cloth, to 
simulate the nubs of the seed yarn. 

Also. tapestries are made with two 
warps and two or three fillings. Where 
two warps are used, one warp forms the 
face or ground. and the second is used 
as the planted or back warp. 

Another variey of tapestry, used for 
chair upholstery, etc., is hand embroid- 
ered and is known as needle-point tap- 
estry. The design is stitched by fine 
hand-needlework, using several colors, 
on a leno or plain-woven ground, ply- 
yarn, stiff-finished fabric which previ- 
ously has been stamped with the design. 

Warp yarns: 12s to 16s singles cot- 
ton, 30/2 to 40/2 ply cotton, 150- to 
300-den. rayon. Filling yarns: 3s to 8s 
singles cotton, 5/2 to 40/2 ply cotton, 
1.260 to 2.600 yd. per lb. ratine and 
seed yarns. 


Examples of upholstery tapestry: 

54 in. 120x38 0.97 yd. rayon tapestry 

‘surface warp and planted warp. 2 
fillings woven pick-and-pick. 


Upholstery damask, 56 in., 180x48, 1.25 yd., 
150-den. warp and 16/2 cotton filling 


54 in. 120x38 0.97 yd. rayon tapestry 
surface, planted, and binder warps; 
3 fillings woven alternately. 


Damask—Furniture or upholstery 
damask usually is a single-shuttle, firm- 
textured fabric with the patterns formed 
by satin filling floats of various lengths 
and by a plain or tabby weave on a 
warp-satin-weave background. In the 
better damasks the pattern is raised dis- 
tinctly over the ground. Damasks are 
made of rayon warp and cotton filling, 
usually in contrasting colors. They also 
are made cotton warp 
and regular cotton filling, as well as or- 
dinary cotton yarns in both warp and 
filling. Plied yarns are always used. In 
some damasks the floral patterns are 
hand painted with light-color tints. 

By comparison, upholstery damask is 
heavier and firmer in texture than is 
drapery damask, which has a flatter de- 
sign and a more lustrous appearance. 

Warp yarns: 50/2 to 60/2 mercer 
ized, and 150- to 300-den. rayon. Fill- 
ing varns: 16/2 to 22/2 cotton. 


of mercerized 


Examples of damask: 

54 in. 156x51 2.11 yd. 2-ply mercer 
ized warp and 2-ply ordinary cotton 
filling. 

54 in. 180x48 1.30 yd. rayon warp 
and ordinary cotton filling. 
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RU eR Caer hurls 


Driving and Shipping 


EXCESSIVE PICK, as well as improperly 
meshed driving gears, will wear the top 
and bottom gear teeth down. When 
teeth are so worn, the loom will make a 
heavy pounding noise with each revolu- 
tion of the crankshaft as the pick is in- 
serted. Wear due to this cause is con- 
fined to two places, each about 3 or 4 
teeth wide, on the bottom gear; and to 
one place on the top gear. It is not 
always necessary to replace the top 
gear, unless the teeth are worn to a 
sharp edge or a tooth is broken. An in- 
spection of the teeth will indicate 
whether or not replacement is neces- 
sary. 

Some types of bottom gears have rims 
which can be turned, after loosening six 
or eight stud bolts, thus presenting a 
new surface at the point of pick. Should 
the gear be worn so much that it re- 
quires replacement, the rim is removed 
from the hub and a new one installed. 
On looms of other types, if replacement 
does not appear necessary, the bottom 
gear can be pulled off the shaft, given 
a quarter turn, and put back in service. 

Whenever possible, it is advisable in 
cases of this kind to use a new gear, or 
to turn the old one. However, as a quick 
emergency repair, when no other means 
are available, one or more broken teeth 
can be welded in place. Or, the broken 
teeth can be cut flush with the rim, and 
holes bored through and tapped for 
stud bolts to be inserted in place of 
teeth. The heads of the studs are then 
ground and filed to the correct pitch. 

On the older type of silk looms, when 
top and bottom gears work loose, they 
can be removed and repaired by drill- 
ing two holes through the hub, tapping, 
and inserting setscrews. When replaced 
on the shaft, an oversize key is used. 
The setscrews further tighten the gears 
and make the repair lasting. 

When replacing a top-shaft gear, 
make sure the fiber washers adjacent to 
it are the correct thickness. Should 
these washers be too thin, they will per- 
mit end thrust of the crankshaft, which 
Will heat the box. The washer between 
the bracket and friction collar is also 
necessary, to prevent heating at this 


point. Keep all these washers well 
oiled, 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter IV (Continued) 


By H. E. WENRICH 


Should the bottom shaft or the gear- 
hub bore be worn to such an extent 
that the bottom-shaft gear runs on an 
angle, the gear will rub against the 
brake band, top-gear rim, or friction 
plate. It is advisable to remove any gear 
which has worn into such a position, 
and replace it with one having a smaller 
bore hub. 

As there is some difference in gear 
cutting, all new gears should be pur- 
chased to match the cut on the gears in 
use. When wrong gears are used, both 
the new one and the one with which it 
meshes will wear out quickly. Few tex- 
tile mills or local machine shops have 
the same type of gear-cutting equipment 
that is used by the loom builders. This 
is one reason why it is wise to purchase 
such materials from the loom builders 
themselves. 

Use of a gear puller when removing 
gears will prevent damage which may 


Pulley hub---~ 


\ 
Fiber Swive/ 
washer. s 


lop point of spring — — 





result from less scientific methods of 
removal. These can be purchased from 
machinery builders, and come in several 
styles, both for top and bottom gears; 
or, if he desires, a loomfixer can make 
his own puller. 

When gears are stuck tight; they will 
frequently give if one loomfixer oper- 
ates the gear puller while another taps 
the hub with a drift and heavy hammer. 
And once the gear has started, it will 
come freely unless the shaft is 
damaged. 

Where friction-plates requiring in- 
serted corks are in use, replacement 
corks can best be inserted by using a 
tool developed for the purpose. This is 
a hollow tube, wide at one end and nar- 
row at the other. A cork is dropped into 
this tool, the narrow end placed over 
the hole in the plate, and the cork 
driven out that end. As the cork leaves 
the tube it is compressed; it expands 


Bracket 





Fig. RSI5. Friction-lever assembly 
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LOOMFIXERS’ MANUAL 
in the friction-plate hole, and fits tightly 
without the use of glue. 


A FRICTION-LEVER ASSEMBLY is shown 
in Fig. RS15. It will be noted a fork 
and screw are placed near the top of 
the lever. A pin passing through the 
fork and friction lever holds the fork 
in position. A swivel fits in the pronged 
end of the friction lever. The lever is 
held in place by the fork and screw, 
swivel, and a bracket bolted to the loom 
frame near the lever’s lower extremity. 
The stud shown, which is bolted in the 
lever slot, is the means by which the 
shipper handle gives the necessary 
leverage to the friction lever. Repairs 
of the assembled friction lever or its 
essential parts are made as described 
below. 

When the fork comes loose from the 
screw, it can either be welded securely, 
or oversize pins can be placed in the 
casting to hold it to the screw. Two 
large washers, one placed on each side 


of the bracket, will prevent the screw 
from twisting sidewise. If the fork and 
screw have been taken up as far as 
possible, and the friction is still weak, 
it may be that a new friction plate is 
required. 

When the swivel becomes worn on the 
inside, it can be turned so the worn face 
will be on the outside. If the swivel is 
too narrow for the hub, replace it with 
one that is oversize; there should be no 
play in the hub. If no oversize swivels 
are available, a thin piece of metal 
the exact size needed to overcome the 
difficulty can be welded or riveted on 
the side of the swivel. A narrow swivel 
can also be built up to the desired 
width by brazing bronze on to one side 
of it. Use the repaired side outside. 

When the shipper handles slip out 
of the stud, the bracket located near the 
friction lever’s lower extremity should 
be moved into the position indicated by 
the dotted lines. This will prevent such 
slippage. The spring, of which the top 


point only is shown in the illustration. 
should exert just sufficient tension to 
bring the friction lever into off position 
when the shipper handle has been 
knocked off. Tension of the spring is 
regulated on this type by bending the 
spring in or out near the bottom where 
it is bolted to the loom frame. 

If the loom runs slowly when friction 
is applied, and the swivel becomes 
heated, it will often be found that the 
friction lever is rubbing against the 
pulley hub. Remove the lever and grind 
off a portion as indicated by the dotted 
lines. Test the lever to determine the 
correct amount to be ground away. 
Should the swivel be worn to a sharp 
edge. or be too loose in the slot of the 
hub, the same effect is encountered. A 
look at the swivel will usually disclose 
the repair required. Keep both swivel 
and hub slot well greased at all times; 
once they are allowed to become dry, 
the wear is rapid, necessitating fre- 
quent attention and replacement. 


COTTON SECTION—Chapter VII 


Warp Stop-Motions 


WARP STOP-MOTIONS have as their 
function the detection of broken ends 
and immediate stopping of the loom. 
There are two main types of warp stop- 
motions: mechanical and electrical. Of 
these, the mechanical type is most gen- 
erally used, but recent improvements 
to the electrical type have increased its 
popularity. All of the several kinds of 
mechanical warp stop-motions operate 
on a Single principle; namely, a falling 
drop-wire arrests the movement of some 
negatively moving part, which causes 
the loom power to be disconnected. 

Reconditioning and setting of used 
Draper 3-bank warp stop-motions, as 
illustrated in Fig. C60, are described 
below. In setting new stop motions 
ignore those steps which do not apply. 

Remove the warp-stop-motion assem- 
bly from the loom and place it upside 
down on a bench, with a wooden block 
under each box-plate end. Check the 
feeler shaft for wear in the bearings: 
replace shaft and bearings, if neces- 
sary. Make sure the shaft turns freely; 
it is important there be no lost motion 
or binding of the feeler shaft. 

If the feeler bars are bent. remove 
them from their holders and straighten 
them carefully. In replacing the bars 
make certain they do not become sprung 
when the screws holding them to the 
feeler-bar-holder fingers are tightened. 


10.2 <a 


By IVAR MOBERG 


The oscillating feeler-bars should 
just clear the stationary feeler-bars. If 
there is space between them, drop wires 
will have a tendency to twist or miss 
the oscillating feeler-bars altogether, 
and the loom may not be stopped when 
ends break. Some loomfixers attempt 
to remedy such a situation by hammer- 
ing the drop-wire bars down so that 
the wires will reach the oscillating 
feeler-bars; this is extremely poor prac- 
tice and should not be indulged in. 

Turn the assembly right side up and 
move the feeler-bar-holder guides up or 
down until the feeler bars are perfectly 
straight and, when moved back and 
forth. clear the stationary feeler-bars. 
The feeler bars.must move freely to 
both extreme positions. Make sure the 
cotter pins holding the feeler-bar- 
holder links in place are not so long 
that they will interfere with the free, 
full movement of the bars. 

Replace the motion in the loom and 
adjust the side brackets so that they 
are both the same height. Correct height 
of the motion is determined by the par- 
ticular fabric to be woven. If it cannot 
be determined in advance on the basis 
of past experience, make a tentative 
setting and readjust the height when a 
warp is in the loom. When the correct 
height is obtained, tighten the bolts in 
the box-plate ends. 

With the feeler bars in the center of 
their movement. slide the oscillator 


finger of the feeler shaft until it is 
directly above the oscillator cam on the 
camshaft. Slide the oscillator-finger col- 
lar up against the oscillator finger and 
turn it on the shaft until, by means of 
the lugs, it will support the oscillator 
finger in horizontal position, with the 
point toward the front of the loom. 
Then tighten the setscrew in the collar. 
With the ends of the feeler-shaft 
spring inserted in the holes in the oscil- 
lator finger and feeler-shaft-spring case. 
turn the latter in the direction that will 
force the lugs on the collar and finger 
together as the spring tension is in- 
creased by the turning of the spring 
case. Experienced loomfixers will know 
about how much spring tension is re- 
quired. Inexperienced loomfixers can 
best determine the proper spring ten- 
sion when the loom is running. The 
tension should be such that it will just 
keep the two lugs together when the 
loom is operating. Insufficient tension 
will cause the loom to knock off when 
there is no end breakage and excessive 
tension will cause the feeler bars to 
chew up or squash the lower ends of 
the drop wires. Attach the oscillator- 
cam-follower spring and adjust the ten- 
sion so that it will just suffice to hold 
the cam follower in contact with the 
cam at all times. Do not have more 
spring tension than is necessary. 
Loosen the oscillator cam on the cam- 
shaft and turn it around by hand. Ad- 
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just the length of the oscillator rod so 
that the feeler bars will move an equal 
distance underneath each of the station- 
ary feeler bars when the cam is turned. 
This balance of the movement of the 
feeler bars is important; otherwise the 
loom will not be knocked off if a drop 
wire falls on the side of a moving feeler 
bar which does not move sufficiently 
under the stationary feeler-bars. Keep 
the check nut on the feeler-shaft con- 
necting-rod tight when checking for 
balance. 

Turn the oscillator cam until the 
leeler bars are in the exact center of 
their movement; tighten the cam tem- 
porarily in this position. Now set the 
back oscillator-arm as nearly as _pos- 
sible at right angles to the feeler-shaft 
connecting-red and tighten the setscrew 


in this position. Adjust the length of 
the fecler-shaft connecting-rod, by turn- 


ing the red end, until the intermediate 
oscillator-arm is approximately at right 
angles to the connecting rod. 

Connect the intermediate oscillator- 
arm with the front oscillator-arm by 


inserting the oscillator-arm connection 
throu h the holes in the arms. Adjust 
the length of the front-oscillator-arm 
Connection until the arms receive or 


(ransmit motion as nearly as_ possible 
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Intermedia ¥e oscillator arm 


Drop-wire- 


older link 
: Eft center-bear 


in balance; ie., at a right angle. 

Disconnect the shipper handle, or 
throw off the motor switch so that the 
shipper handle can be moved into on 
position without causing the loom to 
operate. Adjust the length of the knock- 
off rod by screwing it in or out in the 
knock-off-rod end until the bent end of 
the rod will just slip through the hole 
in the knock-off lever without being 
forced. A little play is desirable so that 
the pin in the knock-off will not bottom 
in the slot of the knock-off oscillator- 
finger. 

Turn the loom over in running direc- 
tion from top-center position until the 
lay is approximately %4 in. from its ex- 
treme backward position. Adjust the 
knock-off bunter until it just touches 
the knock-off. 

Turn the oscillator cam on the cam- 
shaft until the feeler bars are again in 
the center of their movement. Adjust 
the height of the knock-off oscillator- 
finger until the center of the knock-off 
is level with the knock-off bunter. With 
the lay in the position outlined above, 
turn the oscillator cam so that the cam 
follower will rest on either the extreme 
high or extreme low point of the cam, 
and tighten the setscrews in_ this 
position. 


Drop-wire bar 
Feeler bar( back) 


Oscilator rod Lh 
Oscillator -rod ené 


Oscillator-cam- follower Spru ig , 
Oscillator-link-spring bracket 3 
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Heddle-bar collar 




















Copyright 1932, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Fig. C60. Parts of Draper 3-bar warp stop-motion 


With the loom running under normal 
conditions, adjust the tension of the 
oscillator-cam-follower spring so that it 
will just be able to keep the cam fol- 
lower in contact with the oscillator cam 
at all times. Guard against too much 
tension, as it will cause the drop wires 
to be squashed between the feeler bars. 
On the other hand, if the spring is not 
given enough tension, it will cause the 
loom to knock off even when there is no 
end breakage. The position of the 
knock-off oscillator-finger should also 
be checked while the loom is running. 
If it is correctly positioned, it will lift 
and lower the knock-off an equal dis- 
tance above and below the knock-off 
bunter. 

With the loom running, check opera- 
tion of the warp stop-motion by insert- 
ing a drop wire between the feeler bars. 
The drop wire should be inserted at 
each end of the stop motion to make 
sure the loom will be knocked-off from 
either end. Make certain the drop-wire 
detector will move in the center of the 
drop-wire-detector stand, or it will in- 
terfere with the free oscillation of the 
feeler bars and stop the loom. 

(Further discussion of warp stop- 
motions will appear in an early issue. 


Editor. ) 
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NEWS OF THE month — 


Ye Olde Circus Troupe 
At N. A. C. M. Meeting 


The Textile Foundation’s road com- 
pany, which played to capacity audi- 
ences in the South last spring, is put- 
ting on its grease paint again and will 
appear in person at the morning session 
of annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers at 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 18. 

The troupe includes Hiram S. Davis 
and George W. Taylor, both of Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce: 
Warren E. Emley, National Bureau of 
Standards; Frederick M. Feiker, who 
conducted the textile education study 
for the Foundation; and Stanley B. 
Hunt of the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau. All these men have had active 
association with the Foundation’s vari- 
ous technical and economic research 
programs. The discussion, to be pre- 
sided over by Franklin W. Hobbs, chair- 
man of the Foundation, will cover 
textile problems, both old and new. 

“The International Crisis and the 
Cotton Textile Industry” will be the 
subject of the discussion at the after- 
noon Speakers will include 
C. T. Revere, New York cotton mer- 
chant, who will discuss the effect of 
war on cotton exports and 
consumption; Edward T. 


session. 


domestic 
Pickard, 


Chief, Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, whose 
subject will be the market prospects 
for American cotton goods in Latin 
America; and Major B. J. Finan, U. S. 
Army Procurement Planning Officer for 
the Quartermaster Corps in New 
England, who will discuss peace-time 
procurement plans to insure prepared- 
ness for national emergency. 


Nylon Is News 
In Japan Too 


This country has no monopoly on 
interest in Nylon and other new tex- 
tile fibers. The Japan Times of To- 
kyo recently ran under a two-column 
head an interview with a dress designer 
just returned to Japan, as follows: 

“Nylon, a DuPont product that 
greatly resembles silk, will eventually 
hurt Japan’s silk industry was the 
opinion expressed by Mrs. Dorothy 
Edgers, dress designer for the Taka- 
shimaya Department Store of Tokyo, 
who returned here early this morning 
on board the N. Y. K. liner Hikawa 
Maru after visiting the New York and 
San Francisco fairs. 

“Nylon stockings have ten times the 
lasting qualities of silk, according to 
Mrs. Edgers. They look well and wear 
well but they are a bit cooler than 


ya 


Wide World 


Delegates from cotton countries attended the sessions of the International Cot- 


ton Meeting in Washington last month. 


Left to right: (seated) Mahmoud Has- 


san Bey, Minister of Egypt; Secretary of Agriculture Wallace; H. S. Malik, 
Indian Trade Commissioner at N. Y.; (standing) F. D. Rugman, Financial Secre- 


tary of the Sudan; 
office: Maurice Garreau-Dombasle 
Assistant Secretary of Aari 


ulture 
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J. A. Calder, Head of Economic Dept. of British Colonial 
commercial 


Harry 


ounselor of the French Embassy; 
Br 


D wr 


silk. At present, Mrs. Edgers said 
that the Du Pont plant was able to 
supply but one-fortieth of the demand, 

“Since there is an extreme shortage 
of Nylon thread, she believes that for 
the time being, the new product will 
be used only for stockings but that in 
the near future, Nylon will be used 
for textiles.” 


Cotton Conference 
Developed Intangibles 


The conference under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington early in September, which 
was aimed at a world-wide control 
program for cotton production and 
marketing, did not get very far with 
specific proposals. The delegates from 
the various countries did not recog- 
nize that their particular countries 
were contributing toward any world 
cotton surplus, and there seemed to 
be reasons in every case why produc- 
tion and export should remain unfet- 
tered. The European war injects a 
factor of uncertainty into the future 
and the delegates could do little more 
than exchange information and estab- 
lish a background for further and 
more detailed cooperation later on. 


Cotton Bale Covering 
Runs Into a Snag 


Cotton bagging for cotton bales 
seems to have run into a snag, accord- 
ing to reports from southern cotton 
shippers and some mills. There are 
several points at Reliable 
sources state that in some cases the 
farmers are not receiving the bene- 
fits of this program, and it is inti- 
mated some shippers are protesting 
the change. On the other hand, cotton 
shippers state that in many cases where 
they have paid the farmers for the 
7 lb. additional cotton and _ shipped 
the cotton to the mills, the mill men 
refuse to meet the additional amount 
on their invoice. 

Much cotton is bought by shippers 
off the factors’ tables, and it is impos 
sible in such cases always to keep 
track of the cotton-wrapped bales. As 
a result, sometimes a portion of 4 
shipment to a mill which has not 
signed up on the 7 lb. agreement, may 
be cotton-wrapped. In that event, the 
extra cotton is treated on the “bak- 
er’s dozen” theory. 

Some mills state that they are per 
fectly willing to pay for the 7 |b. addi- 


issue. 
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tional cotton, but due to their special 
type of work, they cannot use cotton- 
wrapped cotton, as the ink from the 
stencils discolors the cotton and makes 
the bale unacceptable. 

This situation is disturbing to those 
who have worked so long to use a 
portion of the domestic cotton crop 
for cotton bagging. In the matter of 
stencil ink a simple remedy could 
probably be found, but there is little 
hope of remedying the attitude of too 
shrewd shippers who refuse to pay 
the farmer, or too shrewd mill men 
who refuse to pay the shipper. Pro- 
ponents of the original program point 
out that nothing will destroy a con- 
structive program so completely as 
bickering over a few odd dollars and 
cents on the part of the individuals 
along the line. They conclude that 
there seems to be but one answer, and 
that is up to the Government i.e., the 
adoption of net weight trading in cot- 
ton. That this is still a live possi- 
bility is evidenced by the Department 
of Agriculture’s intimates that the 
loan for next year will be based on net 
weights. 


Silk Parade Successful 


The sixth annual silk parade, spon- 
sored by the International Silk Guild, 
during the week of Sept. 18, brought 
out silk displays and promotion in re- 
tail stores from coast to coast. In the 
minds of many store executives the 
war boom gives prospect for broader 
selling of the higher-priced materials. 
A silk parade window display contest 
for cash prizes was one of the features 
of the week, 


Goodall Executive Speaks 
at Distribution Meeting 


Elmer L. Ward, president of the 
Goodall Co., Cincinnati, contributed an 
important address at the Eleventh An- 
nual Boston Conference on Distribution 
on Oct. 3. Speaking on “Direct Dis- 
tribution in the Textile Field,” he 
analyzed the successful experience of 
his own company in the direction of 
direct distribution; isolated four dis- 
tinct advantages which resulted there- 
from; and explored the field for ex- 
tension of this trend in textiles gener- 
ally, 

Mr. Ward’s conclusion was a 
thought-provoking one: “Because sim- 
plification of the distributive struc- 
ture is a definite trend; because com- 
petition demands specialization, and 
that we do a few things and do them 
well; because quick communication 
and continual education have developed 
alert consumers with volatile prefer- 
ence, I think it is imperative for every 
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TEXTILE MILL SIDELIGHTS—NO. 10 


“Great Scott, Herringbone!—Pay attention to what you are doing!” 


mill to take whatever measures are 
consistent with its product to move in 
the direction of the ultimate user and 
to proceed toward direct selling to 
whatever degree seems logical and 
sound. Certainly, for the textile in- 
dustry, the age of distribution has 
scarcely begun.” 


Full-Fashioned 
Manufacturers Meet 


The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America held their annual 
meeting in Philadelphia on Sept. 11. 
Officers were reelected including 
George F. Lang, Co-Ed Hosiery Mills, 
president; Theodore _ Friedlanger, 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., vice-president; 
C. V. Williams, Federal Knitting Co., 
treasurer; Joseph Haines, Jr. and 
Charles Lehmuth, secretaries. 


Spencer Mills Reorganized 


Spencer Mills, Spindale and Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., have been reorganized 
under the Chandler Act, and approval 
by the Federal Court was announced 
Sept. 24. The company name will be 
changed to Spindale Mills, Inc., and 
its production sold through the New 
York office at 10 East 40th St., in con- 
junction with Cherokee Spinning Co., 
under the direction of Sidney D. Blue. 

A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of Cherokee 





Spinning Co, Knoxville, Tenn., be- 
comes president and treasurer of the 
Spindale Mills. The reorganization 
involves a $350,000 loan from R.F.C., 
a compromise of an obligation to Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond 
amounting to $198,000, changes in 
the capital structure, and payment of 
taxes and other obligations. 


Forecasts 11,928,000 Bales 


The cotton crop forecast as of Oct. 
1 set the American cotton crop at 11,- 
928,000 bales, a decrease of 452,000 
bales since Sept. 1 forecast. Spinnings 
to Oct. 1 totalled 6,686,712 bales, com- 
pared with 6,577,109 in 1938 and 
8,260,071 in 1937. 


Cordage from Plastics 


Coarse yarns or cords suitable for 
use in manufacture of fishing leaders, 
trolling lines, tennis racquet strings, 
fly screens, etc., are being produced 
by Pierce Plastics, Inc., Bay City, 
Mich., from vinylidene chloride, a 
plastic developed and manufactured 
by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Permalon, as the new material is 
known, has a tensile strength of 30 
to 40 lb. per sq. in., and an elongation 
of 15% at the breaking point. It’ is 
non-flammable, and unaffected by 
water. Strength and flexibility are 
not affected by exposure to light, al- 
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Garment of Snia Viscosa rayon displayed 

at Italian Pavilion at New York World's 

Fair together with bamboo stalks to drama- 

tise the rayon raw material which 

Italy is said to have put on a commercial 

basis. The bamboo grows fast, does not 
ed replanting for seasons. 


latest 


several 


though some change in color in white 
samples is noted on exposure to bright 
sunlight. Permalon is insoluble in 
benzene, gasoline, carbon, tetrachlor- 
ide, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
and caustic soda. As yet the new 
product is not being produced in suf- 
ficiently fine filaments for the weav- 
ing or knitting industry. 


1940 Palm Beach Suits 
at $16.75 


At a banquet which concluded the 
Ninth Annual Sales Convention of the 
Goodall Co. held in Cincinnati on 
Sept. 9, the new retail price of Palm 
Beach suits for the 1940 was 
announced as $16.75. The wholesale 
price is $10. These figures compare 
with a retail price for last season of 
$15.50 and a wholesale price of $9.25. 
The advance amounts to about 8%. 


season 


Nylon Demand Develops 


Announcement has been made _ by 
E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. that. 
due to prospective demands for Ny- 
lon, it has been decided to increase 
the number of spinning machines in 
the first unit of the company’s new 
plant at Seaford, Del., from nine to 
twelve; plans are also under way for 
erection of a second unit at this loca- 
tion. Several men have been trans- 
ferred within the last three weeks from 
the Old Hickory. Tenn.. Du Pont unit 
to the Nylon unit. 
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This and That 


Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. has 
been formed to develop national dis- 
tribution of “K-treated” fabrics, using 
Koroseal, the B. F. Goodrich Co. syn- 
thetic. Joseph A. Kaplan is president. 

Waumbec Mills, Manchester, N. H., 
were last month ordered by NLRB to 
pay two years back wages to two men 
they had never hired. The men alleged 
that they had not been hired because of 
previous union activities. 

Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America has announced that the 
next official opening Jan. 8, 1940. 

National Consumer-Retailer Council 
will hold its second annual dinner at 
the Hotel Astor, New York on_ the 
evening of Oct. 24. The program in- 
volves a symposium on advertising. 

Free evening textile courses are be- 
ing offered by the Straubenmueller 
Textile High School, New York, start- 
ing Oct. 4. 

S. Stroock & Co., New York, are 
now offering yarns to knitters which 
include camel’s hair, cashmere, rab- 
bit’s hair, alpaca and genuine vicuna. 
Stroock labels may be used on the 
finished garment. The yarn agents 
are Bernard Weil, Inc. 

Boston University is giving evening 
courses in wool and wool textiles this 
year under the direction of Carleton 
M. Allen. 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., has obtained a license for manu- 
facture of glazed chintz under the Lip- 
pert patents Nos. 2,103,293 and _ 2.,- 
148,316 from Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Unusually high tenacity and more 
than ordinary elasticity are advantages 
claimed for a rayon yarn 
developed for weavers of elastic fab- 
rics by Imperial Rayon Corp., Glou- 
cester, N. J. Another feature of the 
yarn is that it is spun from a solution 
of which the dye is an integral part. 


new 
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National Safety Congress and Expositi 
Atlantic City, N. J Oct. 16 to 20, 1939. 
National Association of Cotton Manufa 


turers, annual meeting, Copley-Plaza Hotel 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1939. 


Committee D-13, American Society fo 
Testing Materials, fall meeting, Hote! Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Oct. 18 to 20, 1939 

Cotton-Textile Institute, annual meeti 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Oct 
193%. 

National Rayon Weavers Association 


nual meeting, Harvard Club, New 
Oct. 25, 1939. 

Carolina Yarn Group, annual out 
Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 27 and 28, 1939. 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association annual meeting, Carolina Inn, 


Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 2 and 3, 1939. 


Industrial Management Society, national 
motion and time-study clinic, Nedinah Club 
Chicago, Nov. 3 and 4, 1939. 

17th Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 4, to 
9, 1939. 


Sixth International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Jan. 22 to 26, 1940. 


Manufacturers of hosiery are turn- 
ing to use of Tsatlee in their silk 
stockings because of the rapid rise of 
raw silk prices. it is stated in a bulle- 
tin issued by the United States Test- 
ing Co., Inc. 

Decreased runs and 
are claimed for hosiery treated with 
latex or a similar binding material, 
and described in a patent issued re- 
cently to Copeman Laboratories Co., 
Flint, Mich. 

Approval of recommended standard 
tests for color fastness on cotton and 
linen piece goods was voted on by 
members of the National Association 
of Finishers of Textile Fabrics at a 
special meeting, held Oct. 10. 


increased wear 


In the Textile Markets 


In view of the unusual market con- 
ditions experienced since war began 
on Sept. 1, this feature has been 
somewhat enlarged this month. 


COTTON GOODS—Following the two 
most active weeks which the cotton 
goods market has ever experienced, 
trading did not slacken as much as 
might have been expected in mid-Sep- 
tember and later. There remains 
steady demand for a full range of de- 
liveries into the more distant months, 
and prices continued slowly but none 
the less surely on the upgrade. Print 


cloths were quoted on the basis of 
554 for 384 in. 64x60s. This marks 
an advance of about lc per yard over 
the month, a rise of about 18%. Vari- 
ous lines of finished goods are high- 
er, muslin sheets having been ad- 
vanced three times for a total of 12}. 
Spring lines of wash goods are on 
the market one day and _ withdrawn 
the next for upward price revisions. 
A movement gained momentum toward 
the end of September to waive the 
contract rights to pass on the wage 
increase due to the wage-hour edict of 
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39'¢ minimum on Oct. 24. In all 
probability no strictly uniform policy 
on this matter will be adopted. 


WOOL GOODS—The 50% advance in 
price of wool over the period of about 
one month, upset most of the market’s 
calculations and resulted in fabric 
advances to date amounting to 35 to 
50c per yard. After the initial shock 
of the war and the first rise in raw 
wool, fabrics were reinstated, after be- 
ing temporarily withdrawn, at advances 
running up to 25c. These were quick- 
ly shown to be wholly inadequate and 
the second withdrawal took place 
around Sept. 25. Spot tops in the 
New York market went to $1.30 on 
Sept. 22, compared with prices rang- 
ing around 88 to 89c in early August. 
\t the same time the average price of 
ten types of apparel wools in Boston 
was $1.03 compared with 92c one week 
previous, 80c two weeks previous and 
68c three weeks previous. Obviously 
the war demands are foreseen as very 
much shortening the supply of wool, 
and, since the British Government has 
taken over the Australian clips, it 
seems doubtful whether this country 
can expect much from that source. 
In 1938 Australian wools amounted to 
11% of U. S. apparel wool consump- 
tion. That, however, was a low year 
and the Australian share has run up 
to 20% in some recent seasons. Manu- 
facturing clothiers are shocked at the 
prospect of getting advances on gar- 
ments commensurate to the rise in 
fabrics. They do not expect much 
price change at retail in the current 
fall season, but certainly advances 
irom $1.00 to $2.50 will be necessary 
next spring. Wool and part-wool blan- 
kets have been advanced from 5 to 


125%. 


RAYON—On Sept. 20 American Vis- 
cose Corp. raised its prices on viscose 
and acetate rayon 2 to 3c per pound 
and reduced the booking period from 
90 to 60 days. It will therefore not 
consider December bookings before 
Nov. 1. In effect the new prices will 
not apply before December since most 
of the production nearer than that had 
already been sold. Du Pont announced 
reduction of the booking period to 
60 days effective Nov. 1, and, since 
already sold through November, the 
company will not change its price list 
until Noy. 1. The staple-fiber booking 
period now coincides with that for 
continuous filament. There has been 
increasing demand for staple, and one 
of the imported lines has been ad- 
vanced trom 28 to 3le. Prices on 
good quality rayon waste have also 
moved upward. Rayon fabrics remain 
‘trong, and traders believe that the 
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Elwood M. Payne, Austin, Ter 


Add New Uses: Cotton as a building-insulation material is the aim of D. F. Forwood, presi- 
dent of the Taylor (Tex.) Bedding Mfg. Co., whose new patented process overcomes cot- 
ton's flammable qualities. This fiber has long been considered an excellent insulator, and 
its low cost is an added inducement, but the hazard of fire black-listed it. Practical results 
of a year of testing indicated that houses insulated with Forwood's ''Insul-Cotton'' remain 
10 to 13 degrees cooler during the day than houses not insulated and two to three degrees 
cooler than houses insulated with a mineral material. Testing was done by using three small 


model houses. Photograph above shows 


cotton lint being made up into batts and 


stitched to a backing by a multiple-needle machine. It is ready to be used by just tacking 


along the edges to wall studding. 


shorter booking periods on the part of 
the big yarn companies is a help in 
preventing fabric speculation. The 
settlement of the Celanese strike at 
Cumberland, Md., will relieve the 
growing shortage of acetate rayon. 


SILK—Raw silk experienced wide 
fluctuations early in September with 
the trading limits on the New York 
Exchange touched several times in 
the upward movement and at least once 
on a decline. The net result for the 
month was a pronounced advance, with 
crack double extra 78% being quoted 
near $3.10 as the month closed. The 
rise for the month was about 25%. 
A year ago this silk was quoted at 
$1.75, and the rise over the twelve 
months is therefore over 75%. Grade 
D silk in the Yokohoma market, which 
was quoted at 1,290 yen a bale on 
Sept. 1, touched 1,695 yen during the 
month and closed the month at about 
1,650 yen. In that same period yen 
exchange declined from 254 to 234. 


HOSIERY—Gotham. Kayser, Berk- 
shire, Quaker, Van Raalte, and many 
others issued new price lists on full- 
fashioned silk hosiery around Sept. 26, 
in which advances of from 50 to $1.50 
were recorded. The branded mini- 








mum appeared to be from $6.50 to 
$7.00 and the unbranded from $5.85 
to $6.00. Several houses have aban- 
doned their former 79 or 89c retail 
numbers and will not offer lines sell- 
ing for less than $1 at retail. Some 
of the lines named had not been 
changed since last June, and the rise 
in raw silk to over the $3 mark made 
the advance imperative. 


UNDERWEAR—The underwear mar- 
ket has been strong and active during 
the last month, as a result of war 
influences and broader demand. Be- 
cause of recent successes in men’s 
underwear novelties, there is a feel- 
ing that a change of style is in pros- 
pect. Mills have successfully launched 
knee and_ ankle-length  buttonless 
drawers, and the gripper fastened 
shirt and drawer is instanced as fur- 
ther progress in new design. 


OUTERWEAR—Nevw price ranges for 
the knitted outerwear industry are 
coming into being because of the 
sharply rising cost of yarn and other 
materials. Makers of worsted sport- 
coats have already named advances of 
$2 to $3 per dozen, and these advances 
are now inadequate to cover actual in- 


creases in cost. 
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L. E. Watson has been 
elected president of Corinth 
(Miss.) Hosiery Mills. E. L. 
Martin, member of the local 
board of aldermen, was chosen 
vice-president, and Mayor 
Frank K. Hughes, secretary 
and treasurer. Fred J. Fitch- 
mer, at present assistant man- 
ager, was elected manager of 
the plant. The mill is being 
rehabilitated. 


Lincoln Cromwell, of Wil- 
liam Iselin & Co., New York, 
marked the completion of his 
50th year with that textile 
house on Sept. 1. 


W. Y. Shugart has resigned 
as president of Shugart Hosi- 
ery Mills, Lyerly, Ga., and has 
been succeeded by J. H. 
Wood, formerly treasurer of 
W. B. Davis & Sons, Fort 
Payne, Ala. 


Nathaniel Stevens, _presi- 
dent of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., North Andover, Mass., 
observed his 82nd birthday on 
Sept. 11. He passed the day, 
as usual, at work in his office. 
His active career in the textile 
field started over 63 years ago. 


Leslie T. Fox has _ been 
elected president of the reor- 
ganized Parker Hosiery Mills 
& Dye Works, Portsmouth, Va. 
W. T. Parker is vice-presi- 
dent and W. H. Ellis, super- 
intendent of the plant, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


John J. Barnhardt, vice- 
president of Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. C., was re- 
cently presented with the 
Beaver award for the best work 
in Boy Scout leadership in 
Cabarrus county. 


Julius Forstmann, chair- 
man of Forstmann Woolen Co.. 
Passaic, N. J., has announced 
plans for the Julius Forstmann 
Library, which he will erect 
on the site of his former resi- 
dence in Passaic. 


Elliott White Springs, 
head of the Springs group of 
cotton mills, operating plants 
at Fort Mill, S. C., and else- 
where, has accepted a commis- 
sion as captain in United 
States air corps reserve. 


George H. Estes has suc- 
ceeded his father Henry B. 
Estes as treasurer of Continen- 
tal Mills, Auburn, Me. The 
senior Mr. Estes will continue 
as agent. He has been with 
Continental in capacity of 
superintendent, agent and treas- 
urer for 50 years. His son 
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has been with the mill for the 
last 28 years, much of the time 
as superintendent and assistant 
agent. 


Earl A. Byrum, of High 
Point, N. C., has purchased 
the Byrum Hosiery Mills at 
Shelby, N. C., and has changed 
the name to the Karoleen Knit- 
ting Mills. He will operate 
the mill as president and 
treasurer. 


David C. Dick of Coburg, 
Ont., has been appointed wool 
administrator by the Wartime 
Price and Trade Board. He 
will serve on basis of $1 a 
year. 


Francis Luce, president of 
the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
been appointed a member of 
Governor Raymond Baldwin’s 
State Development Commission. 


Kenneth G. Russell, sales 
manager, succeeds John Shoff- 
ner as president of Standard 
Hosiery Mills Sales Corp., of 
New York. Mr. Shoffner re- 
mains as president of Standard 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
which will sell its product 
through its own office after 
Dec. 13. 


R. P. Shapard, president 
and treasurer of Spalding Knit- 
ting Mills, Griffin, Ga., has 
also become president of Pied- 
mont Silk Mills at Greensboro, 


nC. 


Roger Milliken, elder son 
of Gerrish H. Milliken, has 
joined Deering, Milliken & Co. 
as manager of their woolen 
sales department at 450 Seventh 


Ave., New York. 
O. G. Morehead, formerly 


general superintendent of Mans- 


field and Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., has become 
superintendent of Robeson Tex- 


tiles, Inc., St. Pauls, N. C. 


James J. Cloniger, has 
been made general manager of 
York Yarn Mills, recently re- 
organized. Miss Bert Alex- 
ander was made _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


S. L. Stacks, who has been 
general superintendent of the 
plants of Jefferson Mills at 
Jefferson, Crawford, and Roy- 
ston, Ga., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with C. L. Up- 
church & Sons, machinery deal- 
of Athens, Ga. He has 
been succeeded by Hans Bard, 
formerly superintendent of Dal 
las (Tex) Cotton Mills. 


ers, 


108 <—__________________@ys 


Auguste Richard will join 
Pacific Mills on Nov. 1, 1939 as 
vice-president in charge of 
sales and merchandising of all 
divisions of the company. Mr. 
Richard, since 1930, has been 
president and director of the 
Spool Cotton Co., and since 
1936 president of its affiliate, 
the Crown Fastener Corp. He 
will make his headquarters at 


Auguste Richard who becomes 
vice-president in charge of sales 
and merchandising of Pacific 
Mills on Nov. | 


the main sales offices of Pacific 
Mills, 214 Church St., New 
York. Early in his career he 
was a junior partner in the 
firm of Lawrence & Co., New 
York, the dry goods commis- 
sion house that acted as selling 
agents for Pacific Mills until 
1926. The direction of Pacific 
Mills sales has during recent 
years been under the general 
supervision of Alfred E. Colby, 
president, who will now devote 
his entire time to general poli- 
cies. The present Division Man- 
agers who have been carrying 
on effectively their respective 
duties since the retirement of 
the late Walter S. Brewster, 
will continue as at present. 


L. N. Hale, manager of 
piece goods operations of the 
Marshall Field & Co. mills at 
Spray, N. C., will join the or- 
ganization of Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., as produc- 
tion manager, having charge as 
well of styling and contacting 
the New York market. 


William A. Cannon, son 
of C. A. Cannon, has beon 
elected an officer and directoz 
of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 

William G. 


resigned his 


Dawson _ has 
connection with 


the New York office of Delta 
Finishing Co. 


Richard B. Sichel and Roy 
Lehrer have formed a part- 
nership and will act as selling 
agents in New York for Tena 
fly Weavers, Closter, N. J. 


Walter E. Willcox, has 
resigned from the New York 
office of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, with which he 
had been associated for about 
26 years. 


Elliott J. Neal has been 
transferred from the Chicago 
to the Philadelphia office of 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., where he 
will assist Edwin L. Gale, 
general sales manager. 


J. W. Quinn, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with 
the Sapona Cotton Mills, Cedar 
Falls, N. C. 


Alexander McKeown, for 
nine years vice-president of 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, was unanimously 
elected president at the con- 
vention held Sept. 22 at Park 
Central Hotel, New York. Al- 
fred Hoffmann, research and 
seamless director of the union, 
was elected _ vice - president. 
William Smith was reelected 
secretary - treasurer. Emil 
Rieve, former president, is de- 
voting all his time to his post as 
president of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. 


R. B. Hubbard, secretary 
of McIntosh Mills, Newnan, 
Ga., has been appointed to fill 
a vacancy in the light and 
water commission of Newnan, 
succeeding D. S. Cuttino, re- 
signed. 


Frank Causey has joined 
his brother C. W. Causey, Jr. 
in the cotton yarn business at 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Harold Holmes, former as- 
sistant-treasurer of Gosnold 
Mills and more recently with 
McCampbell & Co., has re- 
joined the fine goods depatt- 
ment of Bliss, Fabyan & Co.. 
New York. 


Claude H. Reed, for 14 
years secretary and office man- 
ager of Elmore Corp., Spin- 
dale, N. C., has resigned to be- 
come secretary and office man- 
ager for the Forest City (N. C.) 
Building and Loan Association. 


Bert Bacharach, former 
editor and  co-publisher of 
Men’s Apparel Reporter, has 
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joined the Goodall Co., as di- 
rector of trade and public re- 
lations, making his headquar- 
ters at the New York Office. 


Kenneth G. Russell, sales 
manager of Standard Hosiery 
Mills Sales Corp., New York, 
since 1932, has succeeded John 
P. Shoffner in the office of 
president. 


Clifford P. Flanagan has 
become research chemist and 
technician for Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va. 


Frederick Royston, assist- 
ant general manager of S. 
Stroock & Co., resigned last 
month and sailed for England 
to take up his commission in 
the British Army. 


Leslie H. Browder, credit 
manager of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. ; 


Truman L. Eastman has 
resigned as manager of Win- 
chester (Va.) Woolen Co. His 
successor had not been named 
at last report. 


Ben Gluckman, formerly 
in charge of the New York 
office of the Brentwood Knit- 
ting Mills, has been put in 
charge of the company’s sales 
office opened at Dallas, Tex. 


Harrison Pease, formerly of 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., has 
become associated with Mc- 


Campbell & Co., New York. 


CG. B. M. Walker, who 
was graduated from the Clem- 
son Textile School in 1937, 
and who has held a responsible 
position at Dunean Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion as an instructor in the 
textile department of his alma 
mater, 


S. M. Newsom, who was 
graduated in textiles from 
Clemson College, has accepted 
a position as instructor in 
textiles at the Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C. He 
was formerly an instructor in 
textiles at Clemson College. 


_ J. G. Halsey, former super- 
intendent at William Skinner 
& Sons silk mills, Holyoke, 
and more recently with New- 
market Mfg. Co., Lowell, has 
been named general manager 
of the woven goods division 


: Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
A 4. 


M. E. Cody of Bogalusa, 
La., has become resident man- 
ager of Union Bag & Paper 
Co., Savannah, Ga., succeeding 
James E. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent and director, who has re- 
Signed 


Howard K. Houser has 
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been promoted from superin- 
tendent to treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Rhyne-Houser 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


O. A. Sullivan has resigned 
as superintendent of Gaffney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., to accept 
superintendency of Jennings 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Raymond §S. Bartlett, vice- 
president of Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., in charge 
of manufacturing from raw 
material through spinning, has 
been named general manager 
of the mills, a newly created 
post. He also succeeds F. R. 





Raymond S. Bartlett, now gen- 
eral manager of Botany Worst- 
ed Mills 


Edington as member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Bart- 
lett, who spent most of his 40 
years in the industry with 
the American Woolen Co., 
joined Botany three years ago 
as superintendent. 


W. Lee Smith has become 
superintendent of the Wood- 
lawn Mill of American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
NG, 


J. Robert Laurens, who 
has been second hand in weav- 
ing at Bath (S. C.) Mills, 
has been promoted to overseer 
of the cloth department. 


Wm. S. Anthony has be- 
come associated with the em- 
ployment office of Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Kenneth McCaleb has been 
appointed weave room _fore- 
man at Monument Mills, Hou- 
satonic, Mass., _—_ succeeding 
George Alsdorf, who will con- 
tinue in the same department 
in another capacity. 


C. Eugene Coke, Ph. D., 
F. C. I. C., formerly of the 
Ontario Research Foundation, 
has been placed on the labora- 
tory staff of Courtaulds (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 


W. E. Reid has assumed 
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LOOK TO YOUR 
WATER SUPPLY 


If you knit, weave or finish silk, wool, rayon or cot- 
ton remember this: the majority of yarn manufac- 
turers are equipped to supply you with materials 
which have been brought to the peak of perfec- 
tion through the use of pure water scientifically 
treated in 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY 
WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 


Mills working with these carefully prepared yarns 
use volumes more water for processing their prod- 
ucts than is required by the yarn makers, yet many 
of them forfeit quality and profits by failing to 
treat their finished products with water of equal 
purity and softness. 


Whiter whites, brighter colors, better fabric and 
the elimination of spoilage caused by poor water 
are assured when your mill is equipped with a Hun- 
gerford & Terry Water Purification System .. . Why 
not request a survey and estimate that involve no 
fee, no obligation whatever. Write us. 





HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS DESIGNED 
INSTALLED and GUARANTEED 


CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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his new duties as superintend- 
ent of the knitting division of 
the Trion (Ga.) Mill, sue- 
ceeding Cecil Davenport, who 
resigned. 


G. D. Smith has resigned 
as overseer of the cloth room 
at Easley Cotton Mills, plants 
Nos. 2 and 3, Liberty, S. C., 
and has become overseer of 
the cloth room at Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., plant No. 3, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


William White has taken 
over his duties as superintend- 
ent of Wayne Knitting Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He went 
to Fort Wayne from the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
succeeding John Archer, who 
resigned to become associated 
with a_ full-fashioned hosiery 
company at Sherbrook, Canada. 


F. G. Monette, an _ over- 
seer at Belding-Corticelli Co., 
St. Johns, Quebec, was enter- 
tained by the employees re- 
cently to mark completion of 
50 years service with the com- 
pany. 


W. H. Busbee has been 
made superintendent of the 
Madora and Adrian units of 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 


William H. Wood, form- 
erly assistant to Albert Malley 
in the finishing department of 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Malley, who has 
joined the production staff of 
Atlantic Mills at Olneyville, 
R.. 1. 


Guy Caldwell has been pro- 
moted from head loom fixer 
to assistant to overseer of 
weaving department at Dray- 


ton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


A. K. Miller is superin- 
tendent of Davis Full-Fashion 
Hosiery Mills, Greenville, N. C. 


Ray Burnett is now over- 
seer of carding and spinning 
at Florence Mills, Forest City, 
NC. 


F. M. Dunean has been 
made superintendent of the 
hosiery unit of Golden Belt 
Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 


B. Z. Kennimore, formerly 
with Hazel Knitting Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., has been made 
superintendent at Star Hosiery 


Mills, Conover, N. C. 


J. A. Fewell, superintend- 
ent of Central Falls (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co., was transferred to 
the Radford, Va., plant of 
Burlington Mills, and E. G. 
Spier, formerly of High Point 
(N. C.) Weaving Co.,  suc- 
ceeded him. 


B. S. Pierson is now super- 
intendent of Martinsville (Va.) 


JAMES CLAYTON who was 
guest of honor at Roanoke, Va. 
for the city-wide observance of 
Crown Tested Quality Rayon 
Week, Sept. 21 to 27. He is a 
rayon pioneer, being associated 
with the construction in 1910 of 
the American Viscose Corp's 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. Mr. 
Clayton also located the Ro- 
anoke plant, and had an impor- 
tant part in building the first 
and second units there in 1917. 
After a lifetime of service with 
Courtaulds, Ltd., he retired 
several years ago and now 
makes his home in Torquay, 
Devonshire, England. Mr. Clay- 
ton is visiting his nephew, James 
Breakell, chief engineer of the 
American Viscose plant at Ro- 
anoke. Mr. Breakell, president of 
the Roanoke Lions Club, intro- 
duced Mr. Clayton informally 
at the Sept. 21 meeting, held 
at Roanoke Hotel, and attended 
by 250 persons. Miss Margaret 
McEnery of American Viscose 
Corp., spoke on the relation- 
ship of Crown Rayon to the 
people of Roanoke. 


hh 


Cotton Mills. He was formerly 
superintendent of carding and 
spinning at Chadwick-Hoskins 
No. 2 Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. W. Rogers, 
tendent of rayon weaving al 
No. 2 mill of Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill, Charlotte, N. ©. 
has been promoted to super 
intendent of both the No. 2 
and No. 1 units of the same 
company. 


S. C. Farr was 
made general superintendent 
of the Santee Mills, including 
Orangeburg and Bamberg 


superin- 


recently 
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(S, C.) plants. He has been 
superintendent of the Bam- 
berg plant for some time. 


Neal Dow, of Ounegan 
Mill of American Woolen Co.., 
Old Town, Me., has been 
elected president of the Woolen 
Overseers Association of East- 
ern Maine, succeeding Donald 
Osborne. Fred Andrews is 
first. vice-president and Wil- 
liam Harmon second yvice- 
president. 


T. J. MeNealy,  superin- 
tendent of Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. 
Co.. Lincolnton, N. C., has 
resigned, 


K. B. Every, formerly with 
Riverside Mill, Anderson, S. C.., 
has become overseer of card- 
ing at Gossett Mills, Pendle- 
ton, S. C. 


Lee McLemore has become 
superintendent of Bladenboro 
(N. €.) Cotton Mills. 


J. C. Moreland has become 
overseer of spinning at Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


F. H. Whitesides has re- 
signed as overseer of spinning 
at Woodlawn Mill of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., and has 
become superintendent of Globe 
Mills Co.. Mount Holly, N. C. 


J. R. Robinson has been 
promoted from assistant to 
overseer of rayon weaving at 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., plant 
No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 





A “SEND-OFF’” 


AN NFORMAL _ "send-off" 
luncheon was given Sept. 19 at 
Advertising Club, New 

York, by members of the Textile 
Statisticians Group to Clay H. 
Hollister and W. H. Turner. 
Mr. Hollister, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Co. and more 
recently with Fruit-of-the-Loom, 
has been appointed assistant 
sales manager for Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Turner, formerly with Na- 
Federation of Textiles 

and later with Marshall Field & 
: now in charge of the eco- 
research staff of the 
tinance committee of the United 
States Steel Corp. Among those 


attar 


» 


jing the luncheon were: 
Brown, National Associa- 
f Wool Manufacturers: 
ra Davis, 


E 


QD 


I 


University of 
yivania; Stanley B. Hunt 
! Economics Bureau, Inc.; 
>». J. Kennedy, Pacific Mills; Al- 
tred McQuillan, Jr., Na- 
Association of Hosiery 
acturers: F. E. Simmons 
Underwear Institute; James G. 
lo Cotton-Textile Institute; 
and iglas G. Woolf, editor, 
EXTILE WORLD. 
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Thomas A. Jackson for 
the last 20 years with James- 
town (N. Y.) Worsted Mills 
as overseer of washing and 
combing has retired. He be- 
gan his textile career with 
the Arlington Mills in Law- 
rence, Mass. in 1882 and has 
been continuously active since 
then. 


D. C. Chandler, formerly 
overseer of spinning at Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
has accepted position of gen- 
eral overseer of carding and 
spinning at Watts Mills, Lau- 
a i a Oe 


W. L. Taylor, formerly 
superintendent of Globe Mills 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has 
accepted superintendency of 
Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, 
No&. 


W. C. Jordan of Cateechee, 
S. C., has become overseer of 
carding and spinning at the 
Woodside Mill No. 2, Liberty, 
> G. 


M. G. Frye has succeeded 
D. W. Knight as superintend- 
ent of Rocky (N. C.) Mount 
Mills. 


M. L. Dergler has accepted 
the position of superintendent 
of Trayler Corp., New Braun- 
fels, Tex. 


George H. McRae has ac- 
cepted the position of super- 
intendent of Wyatt Hosiery Co., 
Sanford, N. C. 


Gordon Helter has resigned 
as superintendent of Hafer 


Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 
H. K. Whitten is now 


overseer of spooling at Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Jj. B. Hughes, for some 
time in South America, is 
now designer at Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


Kenneth Horne has re- 
signed from Burlington (N. C.) 
Mills to accept a position with 
Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


W. M. Carlisle has been 
promoted to overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at Riverside 
plant of Gossett Mills, Ander- 
son, S. es 


J. H. Warlick has been 
promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to superintendent of 
the Falls Mfg. Co., Granite 
Falls, N. C. 


L. E. Bagwell has resigned 
as second hand in weaving at 
Drayton (S. C.) Mill to ac- 
cept the position of assistant 
superintendent of Avondale 
Mills plant at Birmingham, 


Ala. 


J. A. Cook, formerly with 
the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills of 








mien of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools are written by men of practical as 
well as theoretical background. Among the out- 
standing authorities who have contributed to the 


excellence of I. C.S. texts are: 


@ THOMAS W. LAWTON, in charge of Testing 
Laboratory, Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, 


Massachusetts. 


@ RALPH L. HILL, Assistant Professor, Textile 
Department, Georgia School of Technology. 


All I. C.S. texts are profusely illustrated for greater 
clarity, by artists trained in “visual education.” For 
information on I. C. S. Courses related to your work, 


mail the coupon below. 


EMPLOYERS: Write for information on group and 
apprentice-training pregrams. 
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Only 5% of 
WARP SIZE?" 


...man, that's 
concentration! 


Yes, sir! . . . and it's a big saving, too 
. +. actually from 25 to 75%, less cost 
per kettle. Mills everywhere are bene- 
fiting from this economical and effective 
warp size, and getting better results 
right down the line . . . from slasher to 


finishing process. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 


does just that! And in addition it gives 
you these distinct advantages: Added 
breaking strength . . . Less decrease in 
elongation . . . A simpler size formula 
. .« fewer loom stops . . . increased pro- 
duction. We can prove the stellar per- 
formance of HOUGHTO.SIZE in your 
mill—under your conditions. Just write 
us, or put it up to the Houghton Man. 
Also, ask about our Warp Size Check-up 
Test. 


*Based on weight of starch. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


3rd, American & Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Division Office & Warehouse 
1301-05 West Morehead Street Charlotte, N. C. 
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United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has become overseer 
of carding at Erlanger Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Herbert Greenwood has 
become superintendent of Gray- 
son Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Independence, Va. 


Paul Schmidt has become 
superintendent of Wytheville 
(Va.) Knitting Mills, Inc., suc- 
ceeding K. E. Young, re- 
signed. 


Walter Crawford has be- 
come superintendent of Cald- 
well Hosiery Mills, Granite 


Falls, N. C. 


W. B. Duncan has resigned 
as overseer of spinning at 
Glenn Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, 
N. C., and has become over- 
seer of spinning at Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., plant No. 2, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


P. C. Story has resigned 
as manager of Randtex Mills, 
Randleman, N. C., and _ has 
become superintendent of Eliza- 
beth Indian Creek Cottons and 
Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., both 
of Lincolnton, N. C. 


Albert Harrison has _re- 
signed as superintendent of 


Caldwell Hosiery Mills, Granite 
Falls, N. C. 


C. E. Willis, formerly of 
Nashville, Tenn., has become 
overseer of carding at the 
American Thread Co., Dalton, 
Ga. 


Gordon Helton has fe. 
signed as superintendent of 
Hafer Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., and has been succeeded 
by C. E. Foster. 


J. G. Shedd, formerly of 
Winnsboro, S. C., has become 
overseer of spinning at Ameri- 
can Thread Co., Dalton, Ga. 


W. B. Cozart has resigned 
as superintendent of Green. 
ville (S. C.) Spinners, Inc. 


J. F. Allen has resigned as 
superintendent of Hill Spin. 
ning Co., Roseboro, N. C. 


A. E. Franklin, overseer 
of carding at Graniteville Mfg, 
Co., Warrenville, S. C., has re- 
signed. 


J. D. Cassada, for several 
years assistant to the manager 
of No. 2 mill of Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is 
now superintendent of Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Obituary 


A. B. Carter, 62, brilliant 
figure in textile circles, died at 
Mercy Hospital, Charlotte, 
N. CC. Sept. 15. He was 
buried at Gastonia, N. C. He 
started work as a boy with 
the J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., 
Bynum, N. C., later going to 
the Lowell (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 
He was also connected during 
his early career with Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala.; 
Georgia Mfg. Co., Whitehall, 
Ga.: and Victor Ring Traveler 
Co. He was influential in 
originating the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition, and in build- 
ing the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. With the latter he 
served as_ secretary-treasurer 
for some years. In 1921 he 
became president and treasurer 
of Mill Devices, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, now known as A. B. 
Carter, Inc. About 1930 he 
founded the first ring traveler 
manufacturing concern in the 
South. He also owned Carter 
Mill No. 1 at Lincolnton, N. C. 
and Carter Mill No. 2, at 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


Col. Charles P. Taliaferro, 
67. a director in Bacon Hosiery 
Mills, and president of the 
First National Bank of Loudon, 
Tenn., died at his home there 
last month. 


A. B. CARTER 


Frank Corr, 57, secretary 
and treasurer of the Uptown 
Credit Group, affiliated with 
the National Federation of 
Textiles, died at his home 1n 
White Plains, N. Y., Sept. 12. 
Prior to his connection with 
the Credit Group he had been 
with Stehli & Co. for 25 years. 


Ben Horwitz, 48, sales man 
ager of A. Wimpfheimer & 
Bro., and with that company 
for 30 years, died recently. 


Leo B. Helfgott, 46, presi 
dent of Kenwood Knitting 
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INEXPENSIVE STEP 
TO 4 MAJOR 
SALT SAVINGS 


The minute you begin using The Lixate Process For Making 
Brine, you begin to enjoy remarkable savings. You not 
only save in operating costs, but you also increase plant 
efficiency. The reason for these important contributions to 
profit is the completely automatic operation of the process. 

Once the Lixate hopper is filled, no further labor or 
power are needed for brine production. The pure, crystal 
dear brine is produced automatically, with 4 major savings: 


1. It saves labor cost for handling salt. 

2. It eliminates all labor cost for making brine. 

3. It lowers the costs of distributing brine 
throughout the plant. 

4. Users report savings of 10% to 20% in the 
amount of salt required. 


Beyond all these savings is the important contribution 
The Lixate Process makes toward plant modernization. It 
is a clean process. It helps to improve efficiency throughout 
the entire plant. Lixate Brine is uniform — always fully 
saturated, and can be easily diluted to any desired strength 
by simple gauge markings in the storage tank. It is crystal 















HOW IT OPERATES ¢ 


International Rock Salt of the 
recommended grade is placed in 
the hopper, and flows by gravity 
to the Lixator below. Water en- 
ters through a spray nozzle at 
the top, dissolves the salt with- 
Out agitation, and becomes fully 
Saturated brine. Brine is self-fil- 
tered, and then rises in the col- | geise couscrind 
lecting chamber to a discharge ead 
Pipe. Crystal clear, pure brine is 


always on hand, produced with- oe 
Out power cost, and with no 
labor except to keep the salt 


hopper filled. 





| 
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The Crystal Springs Bleachery. of Chickamauga, Ga. uses Lixate 


: % 7 
Brine from the installation tllusirated Lere, for processing textiles. 





clear. Uniformity and clarity contribute to more level dye- 
ing — avoiding spots and streaks. 


Wherever salt is used in solution in the textile mill, 
The Lixate Process For Making Brine will make its re- 
markable savings. Write and ask to have a Lixate Engineer 
call. At no cost, with no obligation, he can show you how 
to save money, modernize your plant, and improve produc- 
tion with this automatic Process. 


WHEN YOU NEED SALT OF ANY TYPE — 


depend upon International Salt Company, Inc. Three great mines 
at strategic locations produce all grades and types of Rock Salt. 
Three modern refining plants produce every type of granulated 
salt (vacuum evaporated) and flake salt (grainer evaporated). 
The Research Department of International Salt Company, Inc., has 
acquired a wide store of information about the proper uses of salt 
and salt brine. You are invited to submit any salt problem, with- 
out obligation, for study and report. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK! 


Here is a book filled with helpful technical 
information about salt brine. It contains, for 
example, a brine table which shows the phy- 
sical properties of brine at all salometer read- 
ings. In addition, it shows pictures of many 
Lixate installations, in many different indus- 
tries, where Lixate Brine is making its contribu- 
tions towards efficiency and economy. Write 
for a free copy today. 


he LIXATE = 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
SCRANTON, PA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. . Philadelphia, Pa. ° Boston, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md e Pittsburgh, Pa. © Newark, N. J. © New York, N.Y. 
Richmond, Va. ¢« New Orleans,La. © Cincinnati,Ohbio -¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
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New jenlures 


GREATLY/INCREASE 





FAST = AUTOMATIC — ECONOMICAL 


BOBBIN CLEANING 


Many money-saving improvements have been made 
on the TYPE K recently. 


creased so that in most cases 


The speed has been in- 
125 bobbins can 
cleaned per minute without the slightest damage to 
bobbins. An attachment for blowing out bobbin 
bores provides inside and outside cleaning at the 
same time. Adjustable push head takes care of 
bobbins of different lengths. 


be 


These are only a few 
of the improvements on the machine itself. 


Of MAJOR IMPORTANCE is the development of 
the automatic BOBBIN BOX HOIST and CON- 
VEYOR ELEVATOR, which completely eliminates 
all manual handling except the actual feeding of the 
machines. Mills using these accessories report net 
annual savings as high as 150%. 


For MINIMUM handling and MAXIMUM eft- 


ciency in bobbin cleaning— 


CONSULT 


she Terrell Machine Co., gnc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


LUTHER PILLING, Danielson, Conn.—N. E. 
E. W. S. JASPER, INC., Elizabeth, N. 
GEO. THOMAS & CO., Ltd., 


& Canada 
& N. Jd. 
England 


J.—Penn. 
Manchester, 
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iINEWS ABOUT MEN 
| Mills, Babylon, L. I., died re- 


cently in Oakland, Maine. 





| Thomas S. Kenny, 38, as- 
| eletomt credit manager for L. 
| Bachmann & Co., New York. 
| died recently. 

Fred W. Richardson, of 
the sales department of Scott 
& Williams, died at his home 
in Gilford, N. H., recently. Mr. 


| Richardson, who was in his 
| seventies, was associated with 
knitting mills for a number of 
years before he entered the 
knitting machinery _ business. 
He had not been active re- 


cently because of his health. 


Louis M. Gatti, 39, super- 
intendent of Gatti Silk Throw- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
Sept. 13. 


died 


Jackson H. Marx, 37, 
president of Associated Tex- 
tiles of Canada and past-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Silk As- 
sociation, died in Montreal last 
month, 


William T. Adams, 73. 
| president and _ treasurer of 
| Adams’ Brothers Mfg. Co.. 


Adams, Mass., died Sept. 20. 


Edward E. Odegaard, 47, 
who resigned as head of the 
| colored goods division of South- 
eastern Cottons early this year, 


died at his home in Mont- 
| clair, N. J., Sept. 19. 

Benton Goldfarb, New 
York sales manager for the 
Housatonic Dyeing & Print- 


ing Co., Derby, Conn., died at 
his home in Paterson, N. J.. 
last month. 


Israel Berman, 48, pro- 
prietor of Berman Wool Waste 


Co., Worcester, Mass., died 
last month. 
| ° - 
| John T._ Tinkler, 85, 
| founder of the Philadelphia 
}yarn firm of Tinkler & Co., 
| died at his home in Norris- 
| town, Pa.. early last month. 
Frederick P. Gray, 56. 


vice-president and treasurer of 
both the Mansfield Mills, and 
Jennings Cotton Mills, Lum 
berton, N. C., was found dead 
|at his home in Lumberton, 
| Sept. 20, from a pistol wound. 


Arthur M. Cox, retired 
| wool goods selling agent, died 
| recently. He was member of 
the firm of Cox & Schreiber, 
New York, and for many years 
an officer in the former Ameri- 





can Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. 
William H. Shelp, 78, of 
William Shelp & Co.. New 
York selling agents for under 
wear mills, died at his home 
in Passaic, N. J.. Aug. 31. He 
had not been active for some 
time. He was employed at one 
time by the old firm of Clift 





& Goodrich. 
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Charles D. Baringer, 40 
head of the piece dye sales of 
the Stillwater Worsted Mills 
New York, died Sept. 16, at 
his home in Ridgewood, N. J, 


John Sanford, 88, chairman 
of the board of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Amsterdam, N. Y,, 
died last month. 


Arthur Thorpe, 60, for a 
number of years a textile mill] 
operator at Gastonia, N. Ca 
and more recently head of the 
textile plant in the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Federal Penitentiary, 
died on Sept. 9. 


Hoit F. Farr, 87, who di- 
rected the installation of the 
first machine of the Farr Al- 
paca Co., and was. general 
superintendent until 1891, died 
Sept. Zt. He later became 
New England representative of 
American Dyed Wool Co. for 
37 years. He retired in 1929, 


Herbert W. Smith, 65, as- 
sociated some years ago with 
the former firm of Nixon, 
Walker & Tracy, died Sept. 21 
home 


at his in Maplewood, 
. he § 

B. R. Burnham, 46, for- 
merly general superintendent 


of Pelzer Mfg. Co., accidentally 
killed himself last month. 


C. C. Earnhardt, 77, re- 
tired textile man, died Sept. 
19 in Charlotte, N. C. Until 


his retirement some three years 
ago, Mr. Earnhardt was asso- 


ciated with Abington Textile 
Machinery Co. 

Clifton M. MeLure, 62, 
former secretary and_ treas- 
urer of the Toxaway Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, S. C., and for 20 
years a traveling representa- 


tive for Frank E. Page Mfg. 
Boston, died Sept. 3 at 
home in Anderson. 


Co., 
his 

Harold G. Stone, assistant 
superintendent of Sawyer Di- 
vision of American Woolen 
Co., Dover, N. H., died re- 


cently. 


William H. McKinney, 46, 
superintendent of cloth room 
of Oakland Cotton Mill, New- 
berry, S. C., died recently. 


Robert Ridings, who te 
tired ten years ago as an 
overseer at the Fall River 
(Mass.) Bleachery, died im 
Fall River, Sept. 3. He was 
born in Lancashire, England 
and had lived in Fall River 
about 60 years. 


Ralph A. Pryor, 52. fore- 
man at Great Falls Bleachery, 
Somersworth, N. H., was one 
of six persons drowned when 
an explosion occurred on his 
cabin cruiser off Rye Beach, 
N. H., Aug. 20. 
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(-and so easy for the boarders) 


Quality production per “boarder” can be just as high 
on the Proctor & Schwartz Machines as the manufac- 
turer demands (limited only by the mechanical speed 
of 32 dozen pairs per hour on the 2-operator machine 
for women’s hosiery and 52 dozen pairs per hour on 
the 2-operator machine for men’s half hose). And, it’s 
important to note that neither one of these machines 
occupies more than 9% x 11% feet of floor space! 

It is not only the fact that the Proctor Boarding 
Machines’ production is unparalleled that makes them 
the most desirable hosiery equipment in the world, but 
the fact that such output can be achieved by boarders 
thereon with the greatest ease and comfort and also 
that the quality of results is unvaryingly of the very best! 


If you finish either men’s or women’s full fashioned 
or seamless hosiery (whether light, medium or heavy 
weight) the Proctor & Schwartz Boarding Machines 
give you your chance to save time and money. 

Remember, the prices of these machines are such 
that they assure the buyer a substantial return on his 
investment. 


Ask for Bulletin 240. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ « inc + PHILADELPHIA 


CEM eC ee SST ts) 
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Automatic Machine for Men's Half Hose 


Sm 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Model IP-2 Serigraph 


A recording testing machine sensitive and accu- 
rate enough to test single fibers of wool and single 
filaments of rayon and silk, as well as fine yarns. 
Equipped with maximum capacity ranges from 5 to 
2000 grams. 

A AA 


We also manufacture other machines up to 2000 
pounds. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WHY NOT? 


Have Your Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance with 


Eastern Commercial 
Travelers Associations 


Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
Massacuusetts Co., Inc. 1894 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 


Accidental Death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 
Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining For Non-Confining 
Sickness Sickness 
Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 


NO POLICY IS CANCELLED, RATES INCREASED, 
OR BENEFITS REDUCED ON ACCOUNT OF AGE! 


WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSERESEEEEEEES ESSE eee eee ee 
MR. JOHN 8S. WHITTEMORE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Eastern Commercial Travelers Associations 

80 Federal Street, Boston 


Without obligation, please send complete information and appli- 
cation for membership to 
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| Cotton Mill News 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Gadsden, Ala., has begun 
superstructure for four-story 
and basement addition to local 


| mill, 100x100 ft., for which 


general contract was let re- 
cently to A. K. Adams Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; completion by 
end of year; cost close to 


| $150,000. 


Avondale Mills, Pell City, 
Ala., will complete a moderni- 
zation program within the next 
three months which will cost 


| $500,000. This is part of a 
| $750,000 construction project. 


Standard - Coosa- Thatcher 
Co., Piedmont, Ala., plant, is 
replacing the old spinning 
frames with new long-draft 
spinning and individual motors 
are being installed on the 
new spinning frames. 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., is installing new 
and modern equipment consist- 
ing of a Lummus bale mixer 
and Lummus gyrator cleaning, 
blending, and distributing ma- 
chine. The Aldrich synchro- 
nized single-process system will 
be put in the picker depart- 
ment. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., is constructing a modern 
building to house the weaving 
department. It will be two- 
stories, 211x290 ft. 


West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. has begun the construc- 
tion of a three-story addition 
to cloth room of Fairfax, Ala., 
plant, and will soon build a 
cloth warehouse at Langdale 
(Ala.), plant. At Riverview, 
Ala., plant a small theatre is 
being built. 


Fickett Cotton Mills, Ine., 
Whitehall, Ga., cotton yarns, 
mops and specialties, is getting 
into operations, R. N. Fickett, 


| an official, has announced. 


Puritan Cordage Mills, 
Ine., Louisville, Ky., have be- 
gun erection of one-story addi- 
tion on Franklin St. Cost es- 
timated close to $30,000. 


City Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.—Final liquidation 
payment, recently made, has 
given stockholders a total of 
$149.25 per share. 


Firestone Cotton Mill, New 


| Bedford, Mass., has added 60 
| workers to the payroll as a 


result of changing over some 
of the rayon cord fabric to all- 


| cotton fabric. 


Hathaway Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has awarded 
contract to Sullivan-Foster, Inc., 


ra 


New Bedford, for a 1-story 
weave shed, 25x33 ft., brick 
construction. 


Stevens Limen Co., Web. 
ster, Mass., will reorganize by 
selling its property including 
the former Chase mill of Amer. 
ican Woolen Co. The linen 
plant, or Dudley mill, will be 
operated by a group of Webster 
business men, with H. Wads- 
worth Crawford, agent of the 
mill, as president. It is under. 
stood J. P. Stevens & Co. will 
remain as selling agents. 


Threads, Ine., Gastonia, 
N. C., is building a finishing, 
storage, and shipping plant ad- 
jacent to and connected with 
the present mill. 


Mutual Mills and Gray 
Mfg. Co., units of Textiles 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., have 
sold their village houses to the 
mill operatives. Arkray and 
Myrtle mills, of the same 
company, will dispose of their 
villages this month, 


Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C., is installing new 
Whitin machinery in the card- 
ing department. 


Henry River (N. C.) Mills 
Co. has awarded general con- 
tract to Herman Sipe & Co., 
Conover, N. C., for one-story 
addition, 30x151 ft. Cost over 
$40,000, with equipment. 


High Point (N. C.) Weav- 
ing Co. is erecting a one- 
story addition at a cost of 
$15,000, 75x165 ft., to be used 
as a warehouse. 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., is constructing 
a new building adjoining pres- 
ent mill. 


Quaker Lace Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has let contract 
to Steel Building Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, for exten- 
sions and improvements i 
boiler plant. 


Glencoe Cotton Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., sold at auc 
tion Sept. 4 for the second 
time, were bid in by the city 
of Columbia for $20,101, plus 
$2,550 for a_ store building 
and six dwellings, and $6,100 
for tenement houses. The re 
ceiver, L. I. Guion, recom 
mended the sale of the dwell- 
ings but declined to recom 
mend sale of the mill plant 
and fixtures at the bid-in price. 


Graniteville (S. C.) Mfe 
Co. has begun the construe 
tion of an addition which 


cost $100,000. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., are planning 
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Uniform high quality of product 
is assured when yarn is handled 
by precise, automatic machines. 
The Barber-Colman Spooler, with 
its mechanical tie-up, simplifies 
the work of the operator and 
eliminates the possibility of poor 
work that might be caused by 


fatigue or carelessness. 


| 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Roc K FORD, oe ae ee oe ae ey 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,’S. C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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SPINNING RING 
with 


ite 
nish 


DURABLE * GLASS SMOOTH 
TARNISH-RESISTANT SURFACE 


Write 
for bulletin 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
CENTRAL FALLS - RHODE ISLAND 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


Te eae a ay ta aba a a 
ai en i ee 
GIVES YOU.. (| (~ora 


BY RIVETS 
ESS BREAKAGE 
ONGER SERVICE 
OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 
one-siory addition to their 
Springstein mill at Chester. 
S. C.. for increased capacity 
in carding division. installa 
tion to include about 40 new 
carding machines and accessory 
equipment. The plant will 
ha,e its new steam generator 
ready for use this month. This 
generator is the latest tubular 
type and is capable of generat- 
ing steam economically at a 
pressure of 800 lb. per sq. ft.: 
fed by pulverized coal. 


S. Slater & Sons, Ine., 
Slater, S. C., has installed a 
new Bahnson humidifying sys- 
tem and new machinery has 
been installed in the slasher 
room. 


Startex Mills, Tucapau, 
S. C., have begun the construc- 
tion of a new warehouse. 


Tabz Mfg. Co., Mounds- 
ville. W. Va., recently or- 
ganized, has leased property 
on Jefferson Ave.. known as 
the Zink Bldg.. and will oc- 
cupy for manufacture of cot- 
ton goods. Thomas E. Wilk- 


inson is head. 


Esmond Mills, Ltd., Gran- 
by, Que., have completed in- 
stallation of machinery in its 
new building, including 72 
84 in. Crompton & Knowles 
automatic jacquard looms with 
24 more of the same to come 
later. New Ivanhoe fluorescent 
lighting has been installed over 
each loom. Six L. J. Wing 
heating units, thermostatically 
controlled, héat and _air-con- 
dition the building. Cotton 
opening, cleaning and mixing 
machinery made by Platt Bros. 
of Oldham has also been in- 


stalled. 


Dominion - Textile  Co., 
Ltd., has installed one-process 
picking equipment, designed 
by company engineers. in its 
Sherbrooke, Que., branch. The 
new plant, which specializes 
on spinning rayon staple fiber, 
will be used for the present 
for experimental manufacture. 


Wool Mill News 


Caribou (Me.) Woolen 
Mill, established in 1882, and 
closed since 1934, recently was 
reopened under the manage- 
ment of W. Dale Currier. The 
plant consists of a three-story 
building. Repairs have been 
made and new machinery in- 
stalled. 


Goodall Worsted Co., San- 
ford, Me., has awarded con- 
tract to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, Ill., for wa- 
ter storage facilities. 

West Buxton (Me.) Woolen 
Co., closed since the flood 
of 1936, reopened Sept. 14 
with Joseph R. Loper as super- 
intendent. 


Pondville Woolen 


Mills, 


Inc., Auburn, Mass., have been 
chartered with capital of $109. 
000, to take over and succeed 
company of the same name. 
with mill on Main St. Helen 
M. Gardner is president of 
new company, and George A. 
Deroches, Jr., treasurer. 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has voted to sell its 
cotton mill to Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., which 
operates mills in Adams, No. 
Adams, Fall River, Mass., Brat. 
tleboro, Vt., and Anthony and 
Albion, R. I. It is understood 
that a tax adjustment will be 
made. Berkshire’s offer jp. 
cluded $350,000 in 5% pre. 
ferred stock. 


Hodges Carpet Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., was put up 
for sale at public auction on 
Oct. 3 to satisfy an RFC loan 
said to total $225,000. 


Mayo Woolen Mills, Ine.. 
Millbury, Mass., have been 
chartered with capital of 2500 
shares of stock, to take over 
and succeed Mayo Woolen 
Mills Corp., with mill on West 
Main St. New company is 
headed by John M. Day, presi 
dent, and Robert V. Brown, 
vice-president and treasurer. 


Salter Mills, Saugus, Mass. 

Paul Salter has bought in- 
terest of Albert Salter in mill 
and in M. Salter & Sons. 


Barre Wool Combing Co.. 
South Barre, Mass., settled its 
8-week strike on Sept. 21. 


Platt Bros., Inc., Manay- 
unk, Philadelphia, Pa.—This 
property is being liquidated. 
with sale of machinery and 
equipment to a number of buy- 
ers on Sept. 12 at gross cost 
of about $30,000. There was 


no bid on the real estate. 


Rodman Mfg. Co., Lafay- 
ette, R. I., plans rebuilding 
portion of dye works on Vic- 
tory Highway, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. An_ official 
estimate of loss has not been 
announced. 


Hampton Looms Woolen 
Mills, Bedford, Va., are com 
structing a $60,000 addition. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Velvet Co., Ston- 
ington, Conn., plans liquida 
tion proceedings. An induce: 
ment received to move W 
Salein, Ala., is receiving con 
sideration. Clarence Wimp: 
heimer is president. 

Fulton (N. Y.) Silk Mills 
equipment was sold to Miller 
& Bialek, Paterson, N. J. by 
E. J. Reilly, RFC examiner. 


Burlington (N. C.) Mills 
Co. will build a new $30,000 
warehouse. 


Puritan Weaving Co., Fa) 
etteville, N. C., plans 0m 
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15.456 SKF SPINDLE BOLSTERS, 3.3864 
SKF TENSION PULLEYS, AND 448 SKF 
BALL BEARINGS INSURE BETTER SPINNING 


@ Both Saco-Lowell Shops and The 
Dallas Manufacturing Company 
recognized the many advantages of 
SHES Roller Bearing Spindle Bol- 
sters, DIS’ Tension Pulleys, and 
SHtS Cylinder Bearings when they 
planned this outstanding installation 
of modern spinning. For Saco-Lowell 
recommended SHUS/F “extras”, and 
the Dallas Manufacturing Company 
specified them. 


GUS Roller Bearing Spindle Bol- 
sters assure uniform operating speeds 
with 18-25% savings in tapes and 
input power . . . and additional 
economies in lubrication. More than 
12,100,000 are in worldwide use. 


* SSS Tension Pulleys help spindles 


maintain high speeds, reduce fric- 
tion’s drag, and provide 5% to 11% 
power input savings. The world’s 
spinning frames are using more than 
2,000,000 of them. STS Self- 
Aligning Ball Bearings turn with 
drum cylinders’ without binding 
despite small but costly misalign- 
ments caused by warping frames and 
settling floors. 


We appreciate the fact that when 
leaders in any industry have a bear- 
ing problem, they bring it to anti- 
friction headquarters—SH{C{P?. You 
won't go wrong by following their 
example. 

4428 


Ball and Roller Bearings SiSS/F INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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1000 DOZENS DAILY 


HOSIERY FINISHING 


PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 

ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is 
being finished daily on the 13 PARA- 
MOUNT DUAL HEAT MACHINES 
operated in this mill during one eight- 
hour shift—and the character and quality 
of the work is incomparable since the 
PATENTED DUAL HEAT principle of 
drying is positive protection against “bak- 
ing” delicate silk fabrics. Not only does 
the PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
MACHINE contribute outstanding  fea- 
tures of production and quality, but it repre- 
sents— 


. Less investment per dozen 
. A minimum of floor space occupancy 
. Less power and steam consumption per 
dozen 
. Ideal room and working conditions 
. Less maintenance 
. Ease and comfort to the operator 
. Simplicity and durability of construc- 
tion 
Any one feature alone, of the numerous 
advantages which the PARAMOUNT 
DUAL HEAT MACHINE offers, will jus- 
tify a change to this superior method of 
hosiery finishing. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


| up next summer. 


| then will total 65,000,000 Ib. 








TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


struction of a warehouse at 


about $10,500. 


Rex Spinning Co., and 
Hanover Mills, Inc., both of 
Gastonia, N. C., have called 
stockholders’ meetings on Oct. 
17 to consider merger. 


Piedmont Silk Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., recently or- 
ganized with capital of 
$100,000, has purchased local 
mill and equipment of Dixie 
Throwing Co., beginning opera- 
tions at once on silk for 
hosiery mills in this area. 
Robert P. Shapard, Jr., identi- 
fied with the Spalding Knit- 
ting Mills, Griffin, Ga., is 
president of new company; 
Cc. C. Harding is secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. 
Production 10,000 lb. weekly. 


High Point (N. C.) Weav- 
ing Co., of Burlington Mills, 
has let general contract to 
Barger Bros., Mooreville, N. C., 
for one-story addition, 75 x 165 
ft., at East Russell and Park 
Sts., to be used for warehouse; 


cost over $40,000. 


Cascade Rayon Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., has begun 
work on additions to three 
departments, the preparatory, 
weave and cloth departments. 


King Ribbon Mill, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., has been op- 
erating on a cooperative basis 
for 17 months and Edward 
Eisenberger, superintendent, re- 
ports the project a success. 


American Viscose Corp. is 

putting its Lewiston, Pa., 
plant on 100% production 
basis. 


Cleveland Cloth Mill, Shel- 
by, N. C., has awarded contract 
to Gus Evans, of Shelby, for 
construction of a 2-story ware- 
house, containing 22,000 sq. ft. 


Weston Howland, president 


of Warwick (R. I.) Mill, has 


bought Denim Mills, Ince., 
Greenville, N. H., and_ will 


| convert for rayon manufacture. 


Woonsocket (R. I.) Rayon 


| Co., closed since February by 


a strike, reopened Sept. 22. 


American Viscose Corp. 
will install a staple fiber unit 
at Front Royal, Va., plant with 
25,000,000 lb. capacity to start 
Company 


staple capacity. 


Albert Godde, Bedin, Ltd., 
have completed their new one- 
story, 84 x 175 ft. plant at 
Iverville, Que. The firm has 
moved from its small plant in 
St. Johns, Que., to the new 
building which provides space 
for 16 looms, equipped with 
individual drive. 

Belding - Corticelli, Ltd., 
has installed six new stainless 
steel Smith Drum skein-dyeing 


machines at its mill in St. 
Johns, Que. The equipment 
will handle rayon, cotton, woo] 
or silk. 


Knitting Mill News 


H. A. Vestal Co., Blue 
Ridge, Ga., new full-fashioned 
hosiery mill, H. A. Vestal, of 
Athens, Tenn., president, will 
get into operation early jn 
October. Nearly $300,000 has 
been expended for the initial 
machinery set-up. Thirty-six 
knitting machines and _ aux. 
iliary equipment have been 
installed. 


Liberty Hosiery. Mills, 
Inc., Chattooga County, Ga., is 
the new name of the former 
Shugart Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
according to records filed in 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 


Claussner Hosiery (Co., 
Paducah, Ky., has just com- 
pleted an extensive moderniza- 
tion program which repre. 


sented a cost of $250,000. 


Williamsport Hosiery 
Corp., Annapolis, Md., newly 
organized, will operate with 
authorized capital of $50,000. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Hos- 
iery Co. may be taken over 
and put into operation by a 
large midwestern group already 
operating three plants on silk 
hosiery. The plant is owned 
by John L. Bagg interests. 

Mammoth Hosiery Mills, 
New York, N. Y., are now op 
erating their new mill at 599 
West Ingham Ave., Trenton, 
N. J., where former plant of 
William R. Thropp & Sons Co., 
machinery manufacturer, has 
been secured under lease. 


Harnett Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
Dunn, N. C., was recently or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital. 
Mrs. Pearl Hawly is_ presi 
dent; George A. Cannady, 
vice - president; James A. 
Hawly, general manager. Op- 
erations will begin about the 
middle of October. 

Sterling Knitting Mill, 
Hickory, N. C., has been reor 
ganized to form a new firm, 
the Kenworth Knitters, Ine. 
The incorporators are: Sterling 
F. Menzies, K. F. Menzies and 
Harold Lent. 

National Weaving Co., 
Lowell, N. C., has installed 10 
new Reiner-Schneider & Reuth 
ner high-speed tricot machines 
in a new addition recently con- 
structed at cost of $25,000. 


Saluda, N. C., will have 4 
new full-fashioned hosiery mill 
according to J. A. Nichols, 
Spartanburg, S. C., who says 
the first machinery has been 
ordered, costing $5,000, and 
will be in operation Oct. 1. 


Wyatt Knitting Mill, 5a 
ford, N. C., recently organized 
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The New Hunter Duplex Tenter 


Dries 12-ounce woolens at 40 yards per minute 





—_—E PS eOelCU 


a. 12-ounce flannels at 40 yards per minute in 15 linear feet* of floor 
space for the dryer housing alone. 
Hunter now offers a com- 


> pletely new and radically b. 32-ounce overcoatings at 10 yards per minute in 15 linear feet* 
, different Cloth Tenter em- of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 
f bodying an entirely new ' : ; , 
‘ conception of air drying c. 16-ounce heavily felted navies at 20 yards per minute in 15 
; cloth to width with improved linear feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 

handle at high productive . 
: capacities. d. 16-ounce all wool tweeds at 27 yards per minute in 15 linear 


Developed in 1939, this feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 


F 
new Duplex Tenter, in a e. 114 pound all cotton blankets at 15 yards per minute in 15 linear 
: series of recent installations, 


doles feet* of floor space for the dryer housing alone. 
f. 14-ounce worsteds at 35 yards per minute in 30 linear feet* af 
) floor space for the dryer housing alone. 
: ; 
‘ 
. "These dimensions do not include the folder and enter- matic guides, patented selvedge opener, temperature 
g ing end of Dryer. and humidity controls, recording devices and counters, 


d ; ; ; remote control, tachometer, etc. 
Drying times are reduced to 1.2 to 4 minutes, depend- 


ing upon the weight of the fabric. Thus your cloth We cordially invite any interested mill man to write 


us, and we will send you by return mail, complete details 


is expose i ; 
0 th . d to heat and or Crentmens but a fraction of of the new Hunter Duplex Tenter Dryer and the full 
‘ e time usually required, with the consequent gain in . ee : . 
é handle and qualit story of its new method of air circulation, whereby air 
. q - impinges on the cloth from both sides of the Dryer. 
) 7 ‘ - - i 
This new all metal unit requires only one man’s NOTE:—Hunter Tenter Dryers are also available 
Cperation. It is equipped with every known device for as Straight-Away Frames, Vertical Pass Tenter 
, automatic, scientific, continuous operation, such as auto- Dryers, and Induced Draft Units. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1847 
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WHITMAN 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
INGRAM SPINNING CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, N. C. 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
e 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SCREW TRAVERSE 
MULTIPLE HEAD 


We manufacture twenty styles 
of spooling machines for as 
many material combinations, 


AD SSR A MTG eee ie 


3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


WEAVE RS- KNITTERS 


NTGOMERY 


abla ede LOCKS, CONN. 
ers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 











TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


with capital of $100,000, has 
begun operations. Facilities 
will be provided for ultimate 
employment of 150 persons. 
W. F. Wyatt is head. 


Karoleen Knitting Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., is the new name 
of the Byrum Hosiery Mill 
lately acquired and improved 
by Earl A. Byrum. 


Wrenn Hosiery 
Thomasville, N. C., 
structed an addition. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has com- 
pleted a new one-story addi- 
tion, 90 x 250 ft. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., awarded 
contract Sept. 14 to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Greensboro, for 
construction of a seven-story, 
brick and steel building, 150 
x 150 ft. at the northwest 
corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
street, costing approximately 
$200,000, to be used for stor- 
age, packing and the shipping 
of finished products. 


Mills, 


have con- 


Great American Knitting 
Mills, Ine., Bechtelsville, Pa. 
hosiery manufacturers, have 
just started the erection of a 
large annex to their mill, 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A group 
of former mill operatives has 
arranged for lease of mill at 
B and Huntington Sts., and 
will establish a cooperative 
enterprise for the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Hancock Knitting Mills’ 
former employees plan to open 
the plant at Hancock and 
Westmoreland Sts., Philadel- 
phia, on a cooperative basis. 
Rev. David Colony, who has 
sponsored several other  co- 
operatives, will supervise this 
venture, 


E. F. and H. J. Hartman, 
Union, S. C., plan the estab- 
lishment of a_ full-fashioned 
hosiery mill. Machinery has 
been purchased and _ installa- 
tion began the last week in 
September. The new industry 
will be housed in the Kennedy 
Building at Union. 


Boyd Hosiery Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., has begun opera- 
tions under the new owner, 
H. O. Boyd. This was for- 
merly the Wilma Hosiery Mill. 


Standard Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., is building a 
warehouse to cost $25.000. 


Vanette Hosiery Mills, 
Dallas, Tex., have begun in- 
stallation of six additional 
hosiery machines to increase 
capacity about 25%. Company 
recently completed installation 
of four new machines. 


Burlington Hosiery  As- 
sociates, Pulaski, Va. an 


agency to handle the hos siery 
output of six new hosiery 
mills, has been chartered, 
E. H. Wilkins is president. 
Thomas J. Wallner, Pulaski 
hosiery mill executive, wil] be 
actively in charge of the new 
concern, in which Burlington 
Mills of Greensboro jis jp. 
terested. 


Celtic Knitting Co., Mon. 
treal, has awarded contract for 
a 4-story, 50 x 40 ft. addition. 


National Hosiery Mills, 
Ltd., Richmond, Que., have 
completed a one-story addition, 
70 x 80 ft. 


C. J. Grenier & Co., St. 
Johns, Que., have installed 292 
Wildman full-fashioned hosiery 
machines and 5 Wildman cir. 
cular knitting machines for 
girdle blanks. The firm, which 
makes a complete line of cor- 
sets, is operating on a 24 hour 
schedule. Singer and Merrow 
sewing machines are on order 
for the finishing of garments. 


Processing Plant News 


United States Finishing 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has 
awarded contract to Archibald 
Torrance, Prospect St., Nor- 
wich, for improvements in mill 


at foot of Fifth St. 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, West Point, Ga., have 
awarded general contract to 
Batson-Cook Co., West Point, 
for three-story addition, total- 
ing about 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space; cost close to $65,000, 
with equipment. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers. 


Algonquin Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass., was sold to 
Jerome Newman toward the 
end of September. Operations 
will be continued, it is said. 


Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass., reports net 
profit for year ended June 30, 
1939, of $345,221 compared 
with net loss of $573,214 in 
previous fiscal year. 


Fabien Textile Printing 
Co.. Lodi, N. J., recently or- 
eanized, has purchased the 
screen printing mill of United 
Piece Dye Works, and has be- 
gun operations, New company 
is headed by Louis Falatien 
and David Bienstock. 


Plymouth Textile Print 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., ' 
cently organized, has begun 
operation of a mew screen 
printing plant at 117 Grattan 
St. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Print 
ing & Finishing Co. is co™ 
structing a _ large addition. 
About 200 additional opera 
tives will be employed when 
the new building is com; sleted. 
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